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1 British, Canadian, American and Fighting French 
Commandos stage raid on Nazi occupied shore of 
Europe at Dieppe, France. 


RAF and UV. S. Air Force blast German key industrial 
cities in major raids. 


Nazi mechanized legions in all-out offensive threaten 
Stalingrad on Volga and oil fields of Caucasus. 


Churchill, Stalin, Harriman, Wavell and other 
* United Nations leaders meet in Moscow to plan 
common defense. 


German submarines continue drive to check 
shipments to Russian ports of Murmansk and - 
angel in Battle of Atlantic. 


Rommel’s Afrika Korps drives to El Alamein, 65 
miles from Alexandria, Egypt, where it is stoppéd 
by British under Auchinleck and Moreshead. 


WORLD WEEK’S MA 


KEY INDICATES CHIEF EVEN 


Malta, besieged island fortress, still holds out a 
continual bombings, with occasional convoys get 
through. 


Large U.S. troop convoy lands in England. Seve 
ports were used to debark troops. ‘ 


9 Brazil declares war against Germafiy and I 

Eleven Latin American countries are now in the 

10 Eight German saboteurs captured by F.B.L, are 
by special military court. Six are exeeuted in W 
ington, D.C. 
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Map for World Week by H. C. Detje. Copyright 1942 by Field Publications, — 


; 15 U. S. troops occupy island of New Caledonia, former- i 
F W0 R LD WA H I i ly held by Fighting French. | 


16 General MacArthur develops United Nations head- 
F SUMMER OF 1942 quarters in southwest Pacific on Australian mainland. 


} U.S. and Australia start first major offensive against 17 Port Moresby, Allied stronghold in New Guinea, 
Japan, landing on several of Solomon Islands.’ Our bombed frequently by Japanese from northern side 
troops also raid Makin Island in the Gilberts. of island. 


Japanese fleet suffers major defeat at Midway Island, 
losing half a dozen aircraft carriers and other vessels 
to U. S. air power. 


8 Indian political situation acute as Gandhi swings Na- 
tional Congress against policy of collaboration with 
Britain, and demands independence. 

Japanese seize toehold on westernmost Aleutian Is- 

lands, Attu, Agattu, and Kiska, stubbornly resisting U. S. Air Force under General Chennault boosts Chi- 

U.S. efforts to dislodge them. nese morale with victories over Japanese. 


Simultaneously with Midway Battle, Jap air force 20 Russian Far Eastern Army prepares for expected 
bombs Dutch Harbor, principal U. S. base in Alaska. Japanese attack on Siberia. : 














Russia and Egyp! 
Menaced by Nazis 


Huge Russian and German armies 
are locked in a decisive struggle in the 
foothills of the Caucasus and on the 
banks of the Don River. More than a 
thousand miles away, the British Eighth 
Army and Marshal Rommel’s Africa 
Corps, pismy armies by comparison, 
cautiously feel out the strength of 
each other on the sands of Egypt. Each 
is waiting for the moment to strike. 
Widely as they are separated, and 
Breatly as they differ in size. these two 

attles are closely linked. 

Fighting retreat. When Hitler struck 
in late spring, the Russians did not have 
enough trained soldiers, enough guns 
and planes and tanks to stop him They 
fought back stubbornly but they were 
forced to give ground. Since the be- 
ginning of the offensive, the Germans 
have won back territory they iost. 

The Nazis hit two ways. [he Ger 
mans are advancing in two directions. 
One force is fighting its way into the 
feothills of the Caucasus Mountains. If 
these troops get through the moun- 
tains to the great Russian oil fields near 
Baku, on the Caspian Sea, they will be 
able to cut off the main supply otf oil 





which keeps the Russian planes and 
tanks going. If they get all the way 
across the mountains, they will land in 
Iran, which is a back door to Egypt. 

That is one of the links between the 
Russian and the Middle Eastern fronts. 
That is why what happens in Russia 
may affect what happens in Egypt. 

The other German advance is toward 
Stalingrad and the Volga River. It the 
Nazis reach the Volga, they will have 
cut the Russian armies in two. The Red 
forces in southern Russia will be iso- 
lated from those on the central and 
northern fronts. The troops in the south 
will be unable to get supplies and mu- 
nitions from the factories in the in: 
terior of Russia. Nor will they be able 
to draw on the British and American 
supplies which are coming into Russia 
through Murmansk and Archangel. The 
suuthern Russian armies will then be 
entirely dependent on the supply line 
through the Persian Gulf, Iran and the 
Caspian Sea. 

Back to back. [f the British win in 
Egypt, the southern supply line to Rus- 
sia will be fairly safe. A German vic- 
tory in Egypt would permit the Nazis 
to spill over into Iraq and Iran, where 
they would be on the flank of the Per- 
sian Gult supply line. What happens in 
Egypt. therefore, can affect what hap- 
pens in Russia 


Red soldiers move up to attack. At Rzhev, in north, Nazis were hammered back as Russians retreated in Caucasus. 





Land and Air Raids 
On Western Front 


While American Marines were taking 
the offensive for the first time in the 
Solomon Islands, the Allies were also 
attacking the Germans in western Eu- 
rope. More than 10,000 Commandos 
raided Dieppe, on. the coast of occupied 
France 

Experiment in invasion. This landin 
by Canadian, British, Fighting Frenek 
and Americans was not meant to be the 
opening of a second front to relieve the 
German pressure on Russia. 

The raid was important as an ex- 
periment in invasion, a sort of rehearsal 
for a second front. The Allied troops 
gained a great deal of practical experi- 
ence in the technique of landing on.an 
enemy-held coast. 


Flying Fortresses prove themselves. 
Actual invasion of the Continent would 
be one way of opening a second front. 
Another way would be to step up the 
already heavy ai: raids with which the 
RAF has been pounding Germany all 
summer. American Flying Fortresses are 
proving that they will be valuable part- 
ners of the big British bombers in that 
task. , 





Interuational News Photo 
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Map shows where United States Marines battled for Solomon Islands. Inset 
shows Solomon Islands in relation to New Guinea, New Britain, Australia. 


Planes and tanks and guns are pour- 
ing from American factories in an ever- 
increasing stream. But we are not reach- 
ing the high production goal set at the 
beginning of the war. There are a num- 
ber of reasons why this is so. Among 
the most important are the “bottle- 
necks” (shortages) of certain raw ma- 
terials which we are beginning to feel. 

Stretching our rubber. The rubber 
shortage is one of the most serious. We 
will need 1,200,000 tons of rubber next 
year. We can get none from the Far East, 
which used to supply practically all 
our needs. Latin America can send us 
only 30,000 tons of natural rubber, plus 
10,000 tons more from Mexican gua- 
yule. The synthetic rubber industry is 
being developed as rapidly as possible, 
but this takes time. Rubber Coordinator 
Arthur B. Newhall says that the produc- 
tion of 350,000 tons of synthetic rub- 
ber next year would be “a miracle.” 

To fill everi our military needs of rub- 
ber we will have to draw heavily on the 
stockpile built up before the war, which 
amounted to about 900,000 tons at the 
beginning of this year. There will be 
practically no rubber for civilian uses. 
It may even become necessary to take 
some of the rubber now in the hands 
of civilians. The first step along this 
line was the nation-wide drive for scrap 
rubber launched by the President in 
June. 

Steel makes steel. The other vital 
shortages are in metal. “I see times 
ahead,” said William L. Batt of the War 
Production Board, “when a shipway 
may stand idle for lack of steel and an 
aramunition line may slow down for 
lack of copper and brass.” 





Bottlenecks Cramp War Production 


Steel is the king of war metals, and 
a steel shortage is already appearing. 
Plans had been made to increase our 
capacity to make steel by 10 million 
tons. But this has had to be cut by 30 
to 35 per cent. We did not have the 
steel with which to build plants to make 
more steel. Since it takes steel to make 
steel, the shortage creates a vicious 
circle. 

Tin cans and bank doors. The tin 
situation is also bad. The 100,000 tons 
of tin which we used to import each 
year from the Far East have been cut 
off. Bolivia can send us only about 18,- 
000 tons a year. So the tin can is dis- 
appearing from grocery shelves, and the 
Government is collecting old tin cans 
and toothpaste tubes. 

We will not get enough copper this 
year, either. WPB is planning to ac- 
quire a million tons of civilian copper. 
Some of this will be secured by melting 
down name plates, statues and bronze 
bank doors. 

Men wanted. Finally, there is the 
man-power bottleneck. This summer 
nearly 59 million Americans were “gain- 
fully employed.” About 9 million of 
them are working in war plants. This 
number will probably rise to 18 million 
by next year, and it may reach 25 mil- 
lion by 1944. This is in addition to the 
millions of men in the armed forces. 

Where are these workers to come 
from? Some can be shifted from non- 
essential industries, But millions of new 
workers will have to found. Finding the 
workers and getting them to the right 
jobs is the task of the War Man Power 
Commission, set up in June with Paul 
V. McNutt as chairman. 
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Hit the Japanese 


The air and sea assault which the 

Japanese launched against American 
Marines in the Solomon Islands shows 
how seriously the Japanese take the loss 
of these islands. 
’ First step forward. The attack in 
which the Marines drove the Le ype: 
from four of the Solomon Islands was 
the first American offensive against the 
Axis on land. By this action, we have 
removed a threat to our vital supply 
lines through the Pacific, and have 
eliminated a menace to Australia. Our 
planes are now in a better position to 
bomb Japanese bases on New Ireland, 
New Britain and New Guinea. 

This first offensive after long, weary 
months of retreat and defensive action 
has had a good effect on moralé in the 
United States, Australia and New Zea- 
land. 

The Chinese strike. The Chinese were 
oo encouraged by our first of- 
ensive blow, as well as by the planes 
and pilots we have sent to help them 
beat off the ae me in China. They 
immediately launched an offensive of 
their own. 

The Chinese have already retaken 
much of the area along the Hangchow- 
Nanchang railroad, which the Japanese 
had captured earlier in the summer. 
And they are pressing on the cities of 
Chushien and Lishui, the two best sites 
from which to launch air raids against 
Japan. The Chinese reported that the 
Japanese seemed to be withdrawing 
many of their troops from China, It 
looked as though they might be pre- 
paring to attack either Russia or- India. 




























War-Time Primaries 
Show No Main Trend 


Political leaders had been waiting 
eagerly for the 1942 primary elections. 
had hoped that the elections 
nig indicate something of the public’s 
feeling about the conduct of the war. 


Most of the returns are now in, and 
they do not prove a thing. Practically 
all of the present Congressmen who 
ran for re-nomination were successful. 
The followers of President Roosevelt 
were out to defeat all candidates, in 
either party, who had been opposed 
to the President’s foreign policy before 
the war. In some cases they were suc- 
cessful, in others the isolationists won. 

“Big Jim” wins. One of the most in- 
teresting political situations was in New 
York, es a Governor is to be elected 
in November. “Big Jim” Farley, New 
York State Democratic chairman, was 
backing Attorney General John J. Ben- 
nett. When the campaign got under way 
President Roosevelt came out against 
Bennett, urged the nomination of New 
Deal Senator James M. Mead. 

Bennett won the nomination. This 
was a severe blow to the President in 
his own state. 

New York Republicans nominated 
“Gang-Buster” Thomas E. Dewey. 





German Saboteurs 
Get Stern Justice 


“If any lives were ever justly forfeit 
to the law, these men’s were.” This 
comment of the New York Times was 
echoed by the whole nation as six of 
eight Nazi saboteurs were electrocuted 
in Washington. They had been captured 
by the Coast Guard and the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation after landing on 
Long Island and Florida beaches from 
submarines. 

First time in 77 years. The saboteurs 
were tried and convicted by a Military 
Commission set up by the President. 
It was the first time in 77 years that a 
trial of this kind had been held in the 
United States. The last one had led to 
the execution of four persons as con- 
spirators in the Lincoln assassination. 

First time in history. Other enemies 
within our gates felt the heavy hand of 
the law. William Dudley Pelley, leader 
of the fascist Silver Shirts, was con- 
victed of sedition in connection with 
articles published in his magazine, The 
Galilean. Max Stephan, Detroit restau- 
rant owner, was convicted of treason 
because he harbored a German prisoner 
of war escaped from Canada. Stephan 
was sentenced to be hanged. 
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LINED AREA SHOWS ADVANCE 
OF NAZIS SINCE SUMMER 
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Map vu. H. C. Deije. Copyright 1942 by Field Pubiiwu.rons 


Map shows Russian front in Caucasus. Across mountains from Nazis is Baku. 


British Combat New 
Sit-Down in India 


Shall India be given the right to 
govern itself now, or at the end of the 
war? Because the Indians and their 
British rulers cannot agree on the an- 
swer to that question, India today is 
torn with riots and bloodshed instead 
of facing the threatening Japanese with 
a united front. 

The Indian answer. Unless they are 
given immediate independence, say 
Mohandas Gandhi and his followers, 
they will not lift a hand to defend 
themselves against the Japanese. Why, 
they ask, should they fight for a free- 
dom that they do not themselves 
possess? If granted independence, how- 
ever, they say that India would “whole- 
heartedly and unreservedly declare it- 
self on the side of the United Nations, 
agreeing to meet the Japanese or any 
other aggressor with armed resistance.” 

The British answer. The British rulers 
of India have promised to grant self- 
government when the war ends. They 
say that to attempt to set up a new 
kind of government at this critical mo- 
ment would only cause confusion and 
weaken India’s war effort. 


Liudmila Pavlichenko, Senior Lieu- 
tenant in the Soviet Army, is a sniper 
credited with 309 German casualties. 
She is in Washington as delegate to 
the International Student Assembly. 


Women in Uniform 
In Waacs and Waves 


Eight hundred officer candidates tor 
the Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps are 
living in barracks at Fort Des Moines, 
studying and drilling. By December the 
school will be graduating 1,000- Waacs 
and taking in 1,000 recruits every week. 

Waves (Women Appointed for Vol- 
unteer Emergency Service), Navy rivals 
of the Waacs, have just begun training 
at Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
Eventually there will be 11,000 Waves, 
under the command of Lieut. Com- 


mander Mildred H. MacAfee, President 
of Wellesley College. 
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reached a stalemate last week. Both 

sides were racing to bring up rein- 
forcements for an offensive. To defend 
Egypt, bulwark of the Suez Canal, 
Britain must drive the Axis armies back 
again to Libya. The Axis objective is 
to seize Egypt and Suez in order to 
sever Britain’s direct route to India, cut 
the southern supply line to Russia, and 
join hands with Japan. 

Egypt was conquered by the Per- 
sians in the sixth century B.C.; then 
by Alexander the Great in the fourth 
century B.C. After Alexander’s death, a 
Macedonian general, Ptolemy, estab- 


— war in Egypt seemed to have 


4 lished himself as ruler of Egypt. We are 


familiar with Cleopatra, the most fa- 
mous member of this Greek dynasty. 
It was Cleopatra’s father who called 
in Roman legions to aid him in putting 
down a revolt. Once in Egypt, the Ro- 
u.ans showed little desire to leave. 

Further quarrels among the members 
of Egypt’s royal family caused the Ro- 
man dictator, Julius Caesar, to intervene 
in Cleopatra’s behalf. After -Caesar’s 
assassination, Mark Antony became 
Cleopatra’s protector. Antony's scan- 
dalous conduct in Egypt resulted in a 
clash with Octavius, nephew and heir to 
Julius Caesar. Raising an army and a 
fleet, Antony and Cleopatra carried the 
war against Octavius into Europe. A 
decisive naval battle was fought near 
Actium off the coast of northwestern 
Greece, in 31 B.C. When Cleopatra’s 
warships fled, Antony also abandoned 
the fight. 

Pursued by Octavius, whose army ad- 
vanced into Egypt by way of Syria and 
Palestine, Antony committed suicide. 
Cleopatra soon found that her wiles had 
no effect upon Octavius. Rather than 
undergo the shame of being exhibited 
in Rome as a captive, she too took her 
life. 

Egypt became a Roman province. 
Centuries passed. First Arabs, and then 
Turks, ae ae the Romans as rulers of 
Egypt. 

In 1798, Napoleon invaded Egypt. 
His aim was to strike at Britain’s co- 
lonial and ¢ommercial power by block- 
ing her trade withthe Orient. Napoleon 


When Napoleon ‘invaded Egypt in 
1798 he told his soldiers: “From the 
summit of yonder pyramids, forty 
centuries look down upon you.” 





LOOKING BACKWARD 


WORLD WEEK makes its bow 
with a special nod to World His- 
tory students. Reading the world- 
shaking events of today, it is im- 
portant to know what has hap- 
pened in the past that explains, 
leads up to, or throws light on 
the present. For fifty centuries all 
Europe, Asia, and Africa have 
been a gigantic laboratory in 
which history was made—and it's 
still going on! 

On this page every week Philip 
Dorf will tell the story of this 
fascinating background. He is a 
teacher of long experience at 
James Monroe High School, New 
York, and author of This War, 
Visualized Ancient and Modern 
History, Contemporary European 
History, and other books. 


captured Alexandria, defeated the 
Egyptian Mamelukes in the battle of 
the Pyramids, and occupied the Isth- 
mus of Suez. These triumphs, however, 
were canceled out by British sea power. 
In August, 1798, Viscount Nelson won 
a smashing victory at Aboukir Bay 
(Battle of the Nile) destroying or cap- 
turing, ten out of thirteen French war- 
ships. 

The — of the French army be- 
came desperate. Napoleon, who had 
learned that war in Europe had broken 
out again, decided the time was ripe to 
overthrow the Directory in France. In 


August, 1799, he abandoned his army ~ 


and made for the coast of France in a 
small ship. The French troops in Egypt 


By Philip Dorf 


Author of Visualized History Series 


were soon overwhelmed by the British 
and Turkish forces. 

In.the céntury between the Napo- 
leonic wars and World War I, two im- 
portant developments took place in re- 
gard to Egypt. First, the building of 
the Suez Canal enormously increased 
Britain’s interest in Egypt. Second, Ger- 
many, now Britain’s chief commercial 
and naval rival, became an ally of Tur- 
key. Egypt remained a province of the 
Sultan of Turkey, but in name only. 
Egypt was really in the position of a 
British protectorate. 

When Turkey entered World War |” 
on the side of Germany and Austria- 
Hungary and Bulgaria, Britain actually 
made Egypt a British protectorate. The 
Nile country became an important Al- 
lied naval and military base. To keep 
Turkey from attacking Suez, Allied 
armies struck at Mesopotamia and Syria, 
while Lawrence and other British 
agents stirred up an Arab revolt. Ine 
1917, the British invaded Palestine from 
Egypt. The campaign was highly suc- 
cessful; in December, General Allenby 
entered Jerusalem in triumph. 

Egypt, now independent, is not an 
active belligerent in World War II. But 
under the terr..s of Egypt’s 1936 treaty 
with Great Britain, British military and 
naval forces are stationed in Egypt. 

In the past, Egypt’s invaders invar- 
iably came from the east, or by sea. 
The chief danger to Egypt appears to 
be from the west. Rommel’s armo: 
divisions, after grinding their way 
through the Libyan desert, were 
checked only 65 miles from Alexandria, 
Britain’s important naval base. 


From the painting by Jean Leon Gerome; courtesy N. Y. Public Libro: 














Our Problem Is to Turn Out 
First the Weapons That Will 


Strike the Enemy Hardest 





CRISI5 


IN RAW MATERIALS... 


MERICAN~ workers celebrated 

: Labor Dey this year by working 

full time in all industries, plants 

and mines in which a shut-down would 
have injured the war effort. 

This action followed a request by 
Chairman Donald M. Nelson of the 
War Production Board. Pointing out 
that “the battle of production is nut yet 
won,” Mr. Nelson suggested that only 
ebrief celebrations be held in the most 
important plants and mines turning out 
necessary war materials. Other plants, 
whose shut-down would not delay war 
production, were permitted to observe 
the holiday. 

In oe: 1942, the President gave 
Donald M. Nelson full power to see 
that American industry turned ont the 
weapons needed to defeat the Axis 
The President set the 1942 war produc 
tion goal at 60,000 airplanes, 45.000 
tanks, 20,000 anti-aircraft guns, and 
8,000,000 tons ot ships. 

During the first six months of 1942, 
the output of all weapons of war was 
one id one-half times as great as dur- 
ing all of 1941. But during June and 
july of 1942 there were reports that 
shortages of raw materials were forcing 
war factories to slow down or halt pro- 
duction. There was a danger that raw 
material shortages would keep wai in 
dustry from reaching the President's 
1942 production goal. 

In August, Mr. Nelson pointed out 
one important reason for raw material 
shortages, and announced a plan to im- 
prove the situation. When the war 
began in December, 1941, he explained, 
the Army and Navy tried to get full- 
speed production of every kind of 
weapon needed to fight the war. But 
today there is no longer enough raw 
material to build an unlimited supply of 
i ag wanted by the armed serv- 

So the Army and Navy must de- 
vide tin weapons they want first and 
most. 








From now on our scarce supplies ot 
steel, copper, rubber, etc. will be used 
to build weapons which will do the 
most good right now. How will Mr. 
Nelson and the Army and Navy decide 
which weapons “will do the most good 
right now?” When a weapon is being 
ccnsidered, this question will be asked: 

4 How soon and how hard can this 
weapon strike the enemy or directly aid 
in striking him? 

Measured in this way a heavy truck 
would not rank very high. A tank would 
rank ahead of a truck. But the tank can- 
not deliver itself across the ocean. 

The tour-engine bomber, on the uthe1 
hand, is one of the most important “ot 
tensive” weapons. It can get to any one 
of the fighting tronts within one to tour 
days, and can immediately be used to 
drop bombs on the enemy. Cargo ships 
and planes also rank high because they 
are needed to carry men and supplies 
to the fighting fronts. 

When the Army and Navy decide 
which weapons they want first, Chair 
man Nelson and his assistants in the 
War Production Board will see to it 
that these weapons are produced 
quickly. The following steps have been 
taken to speed up production and solve 
our problem of raw material shortages 

First, the production of all plants 
making war equipment must be bal- 
anced. From these plants, at the proper 
time, must come the right number of 
tank guns and tank hulls. of airplane 
engines and airplane fuselages, of shell 
cases and shell fuses. There have been 
reports of unbalance in the aircratt in- 
dustry. Some, half-finished planes have 
had to stand around waiting for miss- 
ing parts. 

Balancing aircraft production will 
mean the speeding up of some plants 
making important parts. Other plants 
making less important parts may be 
slowed down or clesed for a while. 

Second, the WPB will keep closer 






Charles Phelps Cushing 
Tanks a million! Trainloads of tanks 
on way from factory to shipping 
port get a green light all the way. 


check on the use of scarce raw ma- 
terials by war and civilian industries. 
Steel, the most important of our scarce 
metals, will be supplied first to factories 
turning out weapons for soldiers and 
sailors. Whatever steel is left over will 
be used only for the most important 
things needed by people at home. There 
will be steel to repair locomotives and 
freight cars. But no steel will be used 
to make new refrigerators, radios, wash- 
ing machines, or other household gad- 
gets. Scores of articles soon will dis- 
appear from your favorite 5- and 10- 
cent store. 

Third, changes in the making of war 
goods will help reduce the amount of 
scarce materials used. For instance. the 
Army recently saved 750 tons of rub- 
ber by changing the design of its air- 
plane tires. 

Fourth, materials that are more plen- 
tiful will be used in place of scarce 
materials. Lumber and concrete will 
replace steel in the construction of bar- 
racks and airplane hangars. Silver will 
replace copper in certain electrical 
equipment. , 

Fifth, plans are being pushed to in- 
crease the production of copper, nickel, 
synthetic rubber, and steel. 

Sixth, salvage drives will be pushed 
hard to bring in scrap iron and steel, 
copper, tin, and rubber. Housewives 
also are being asked to save waste 
kitchen fats for making explosives. 
Japan’s victories in the Philippines and 
the Dutch East Indies cut off large sup- 
plies of fats and oils. So your itches 
must help out. 

Salvage drives are a very important 
part of our war production effort. Chair- 
man Donald Nelson declares that every 
person can help solve our raw material 
shortages by “getting in the scrap.” 
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L HE length of the war—and per- 
4 I haps its outcome — may depend 


upon what happens on world bat- 
tlefronts between now and the first 
snows of winter. 

On the Russian front, the situation is 
desperate. Heedless of his losses, Hitler 
is throwing all the mechanized might 
of the Nazis into one smashing blow at 
the Red Army. The Russians are mak- 
ing the Nazis pay dearly for every foot 
of ground gained. 

The oil wells of the Caucasus (see 
map on pages 2-3) are Hitler's imme- 
diate goal. The Russians are destroying 
these wells as they retreat. This will 
keep the Nazis from getting Russia’s 
oil for some time. 


The Nazis have already captured the - 
‘Maikop fields, which produce about 7 


per cent of Russia’s oil. They are close 
to Grozny, from which comes 8 to 1] 
per cent of the fuel for the Red war 
machine. The Caucasus Moumtains 
stand between the Nazis and the rich 
wells around the Caspian Sea near 
Baku. These wells supply the greater 
part of the Soviet Army’s oil. 

Hitler is also trying to reach Stalin- 
grad on the Volga River. The Volga is 
one of Russia’s important supply lines. 
If the Russians should be forced to give 
up Stalingrad on the Volga, as well as 
Baku on the Caspian Sea, their military 
strength in Eurcpe would be weakened. 

The Germans are not the only peril 
to Russia. At any moment the Japanese 
may stab the Soviet Union in the back. 

The Japanese might have a difficult 
time in Siberia. There are between 
600,000 and 800,000 Red Army sol- 
diers in Russia’s Far Eastern army. 
There are 3,000 planes and 2,300 ar- 
mored vehicles. And the Soviet Union 
has a Pacific fleet manned by 4,500 
sailors. 

The best news of the war is being 
flashed from the South Pacific. Last 
summer, our warships and planes 
soundly trounced the Japanese fleet in 
the Battle of the Coral Sea and the 
Battle of Midway. And now the 
Marines have landed in the Solomon 
Islands and in the Gilbert Islands. True 
to tradition, the U. S. Marines have 
the “situation well in hand.” If we 
should clear the Japanese out of the 
Solomons, our shipping lanes to Aus- 
tralia would be made more secure. 

The air over western Europe is an- 
other front on which the United Na- 
tions are carrying the ball. On six 
nights, between May 30 and June 6, 


HE SEVEN-FRONT WA 


Will Japan Stab at Russ 
Will the RAF Smash G 


Commandos in camouflaged inva- 
sion barges come home from Dieppe 
raid. Soldier on left had trouser leg 
torn away in fighting during raid. 


the British Royal Air Force sent more 
than 7,000 planes over Nazi Europe. 


Many smaller raids have also been 
made. Night after night, hundreds of 
British Lancasters fly over Germany, 
dropping “block busters” on the facto- 
ries and shipyards which supply Hit- 
ler’s army and navy. 

On Aug. 19, more than 10,000 
Allied Commandos raided Dieppe, a 
fishing town on the coast of occupied 
France. This raid proved that an in- 
vasion could be attempted in the tace 
of German strength. American “Rang- 
ers,” trained in the Commando tech- 
nique, took part in this raid. 

In the Battle of the Atlantic, we are 
still om the defensive, though ship sink. 
ings have been reduced. If we do not 
defeat the U-boats. the striking power 


ia in Siberia? 
erman Industry? 





‘nternations' News > 


ot the United Nations everywhere will 
be crippled. 

The Middle East is another vital 
front. If the Nazis succeed in crossing 
the Russian Caucasus, they will be 
within striking distance of Iran and 
Iraq. A Germany army in those coun- 
tries would be one arm of a giant nut- 
cracker around the Middle East. 


The other arm of this giant nut- 
cracker would be the German army in 
Africa, commanded by Field Marshal 
Rommel. This army is now at El Ala- 
mein, Egypt, 65 miles from Alexandria. 

If the German army in Egypt should 
succeed in Cefeating the British, the 
Nazis could then cross Palestine and 
Syria and meet the German army from 
the Caucasus and smash at India. 

For over a month now the Nazis and 
the British in Africa have been stalled 
along the 40-mile front at E] Alamein. 
Each side is trying to bring up rein- 
forcements before the other can start 
an offensive. 








UR Theme Series, “Geogra- 
phy of Global War,” begins 
with the island fortress of 
Britain. Its official name is The 
United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland. 

While we are on the subject ot 
names, note that “England” is often 
used as a synonym for “Britain.” 
But officially, England is only a part 
of Britain. The other parts are 
Wales, Scotland, and Northern Ire- 
land (see map). 

Today Britain is a military base 
from which the United Nations can 
attack Germany. Soldiers of many 
nations — Americans, Cagadians, 
Fighting French, and many others — 
are now stationed in Britain. Liberty- 
loving men from Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Greece, Norway, Belgium, 
are in Britain, waiting for the chance 
to fight for their countries’ freedom. 

United Nations planes take- off 
trom British air bases to bomb Ger- 
man manufacturing cities. 

British Commandos, American 
Rangers, and other United Nations 
fighters sail from British ports on 
their Commando raids against the 
French and Norwegian coasts. 





































Britis 
“Carry onl” Three Britons are served 
afternoon tea in a bombed London 
street. Tea is the national beverage 
of the British people—as important 
to them as ice cream is to us. 


Combine 


Britain is the main base for the 
invasion of Europe—the Second 
Front which will spell Hitler's doom! 

In May, 1940, the Germans swept 
through Holland and Belgium, and 
drove the French Army back toward 
defeat. The British troops in North- 
ern France were cut off from their 
allies, and pushed to the seacoast. 
German planes roared over the Brit- 
ish troops at Dunkirk, bombing them 
without mercy. 

It was Britain’s darkest hour. The 
nation was not yet fully prepared 
for war. Many factories were not 
equipped to make war supplies. Brit- 
ain’s defenses against invasion were 
not completed. And after France fell, 
Britain was aJone against the Axis— 
the United States and Russia were 
at that time neutral. 

Then the Germans tried to bomb 
Britain into surrender. Night after 
night, waves of Luftwaffe planes at- 
tacked London, the capital city and 






BRITAIN 


heart of Britain. The planes blasted 
the great seaports: Liverpool, Plym- 
outh, Southampton. They attacked 
the manufacturing cities: Birming- 
ham, the greatest metals center of 
the world; and Coventry, which is 
called “Britain’s Detroit.” 

The Air Raid Protection system 
went into action, and Royal Air 
Force planes battled the Nazi raid- 
ers. The R.A.F. had only 1,500 
planes. They were scattered through- 
out the island, at small airports 
which were underground, or well 
hidden, so that the Germans could 
not wipe them out. Rather than risk 
all their planes at once, the R.A.F. 
attacked in small, darting squadrons. 

The German raids did much dam- 
age, but did not break the spirit of 
the British people. The Germans lost 
many planes. Finally they gave up 
the attempt to blitz Britain out of 
the war. 

- A NEW BRITAIN 


Out of the smoking ruins arose a 
“new Britain.” In order to fight the 
war through to Victory, many 
changes were made in British life. 

Before the war, the people of dif- 
ferent social classes did not mingle 
to any great extent. Aristocrats, 
wealthy persons, landowners, middle 
class people, and working people— 
each group lived within itself, and 
“one half did not know how the 
other half lived.” 

The blitz brought the people to- 
gether. Rich and poor alike saw their 
homes bombed, lived together in 
air-raid shelters, fought fires side by 
side. City children were sent to the 
country for safety, and there learned 
the ways of farm life. People began 
to mingle more, and to be more 
democratic. 





LABOR 

Faced with invasion, Britain 
buckled down and began producing 
the tools of war. Factory workers 
put in 70 or 80 hours a week in the 
desperate days after Dunkirk. (They 
now work six days out of seven.) 

British labor leaders were appoint- 
ed to government positions, where 
they helped to form war policies. 

As more men were drafted into 
the Army, women took their places 
in the factories. The Women’s Land 
Army, and pupils from the schools, 
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went to the country and helped-work 
the farms. 

Before the war, Britain imported 
half her food supply. In three years 
of war, many food-producing nations 
have been conquered by the Axis. 
German submarines and _ planes, 
preying on British shipping, have re- 
duced still further the amount of 
food imports. 

Several steps were taken to make 
up for the food shortage. Food was 
rationed, so that no one would get 
more than a fair share of the supply. 

By cultivating a larger area of 
land, Britain now produces two- 
thirds of her own food supply. 


“HOLDS THE WEST 


Swamp lands were drained, and 
crops were sown in land that had 
been idle. Even parks and lawns 
wcre turned into gardens. 

The United States sends Britain 
sugar, cheese, powdered milk, pow- 
dered eggs, dried fruits, and dried 
meat. Even so, the British people are 
not getting all the food they need. 

Britain's form of government is a 
good deal like ours. It is true that 
Britain has a King, but he has no 
power in forming policies. The ex- 
ecutive leader of the government is 
the Prime Minister. He is aided by 
the members of his Cabinet. 

The legislative branch of the gov 
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ernment is Parliament. It consists of 
two houses—the House of Commons, 
elected by the people; and the 
House of Lords, in which positions 
are awarded and inherited. 

Because of the war, Prime Min- 
ister Winston Churchill] has been 
given great powers to act without 
the consent of Parliament. He has 
almost the powers of a dictator, and 
yet he is not a dictator. Parliament, 
the newspapers, and the people con- 
tinue to express their views, to ad- 
vise and criticize the government. 


EIRE REMAINS 
NEUTRAL 


IRE, which includes most of 

Ireland, is an independent na- 
tion. Eire is neutral in this war. The 
people of Eire, remembering their 
long fight for freedom from Britaiu, 
are not willing to enter the war. 


Eire has another grievance against 
Britain. The leaders of Eire believe 
that Northern Ireland (also called 
Ulster) should be a part of their na- 
tion, instead of being part of Britam. 


There are religious differences as 
well as political differences between 
Eire and Northern Ireland. Nearly 
all the people of Eire are Roman 
Catholics. In Northern Ireland, the 
majority are Protestants. 


Many people believe that Eires 
neutrality is a mistake, and that Eire 
should aid the United Nations. If 
Britain were to fall to Germany, Eire 
would lose its independerice very 





soon afterward. 
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WINNING 
THE WAR 


ENROLL 
NOW! 


“What's your VQ?” 

This question is important to every 
pupil who wants to help win the 
War for Freedom in which our na- 
tion is now engaged. 

A good VQ means that you are do- 
ing your part as an alert citizen, who 
knows what this war is about. It 
means that you have an intelligent 
knowledge of a citizen’s duties, in 
this all-out struggle for Victory. 

A poor VQ means that you are lag- 
ging behind and must increase your 
efforts. 

What is the meaning of the letters 
VQ? They stand for Victory Quo- 
tient. 

Your IQ (Intelligence Quotient) 
is a measure of your intelligence. 
Your VQ is also a measure. It meas- 


ures your knowledge about the war 
effort. 


In order to help pupils increase 
their VQ, this magazine has organ- 
ized the VQ Corps. Its motto is 
“Knowledge for Victory.” 

Every pupil who enrolls in the VQ 
Corps receives a membership card, 

ictured at the bottom of this page 
colors not shown—card is red, white, 
and blue). To join, you must make 


Free Lance Photographers Guild 


Pupils of Charles Nichols Junior High School, Mount Vernon, N. Y., study a 
global map to increase their knowledge and understanding of the war. 


application through your teacher. 
Your membership card will be 
signed by your teacher, and the 
editor. 

VQ Corps members will test their 
knowledge each week by the Victory 
Quiz. In order to make a good score, 
you must study the news, the Win- 
ning the War article (this page), and 
the Theme Article on “Geography of 
Global War.” 

Now look at the back of the card, 


Front and back of VQ membership card 


pictured below. There are spaces for 
you to keep a record of your score 
each week, and your average VQ 
each month. If your monthly VQ is 
satisfactory, your teacher will give 
ycu a red, white, and blue VQ 
Award Stamp, to paste on your card. 
If you fail to receive an Award 
Stamp one month, you can try again 
the following month. There are 
spaces for September, October, No- 
vember, December and January. 
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The first issue of any publication is an 
occasion that calls for an editorial pro- 
nunciamento. The question naturally 
asks itself: “Why, in these days of crisis 
ana priorities, should any one start a 
new classroom pericdical?” We'll answer 
as briefly as we can, and hereafter avoid 
editorializing. 

Scholastic Publications, beginning 
with the original all-purpose magazine 
for senior high schools, Scholastic, now 
entering its twenty-third year of publica- 
tion, have over a period of years ex- 
panded to ag several special edi- 
tions, together with Junior Scholastic, 
for junior high school students. 

In this continuous process of ad- 


, justment to classroom needs, it became 


apparent that there existed a twilight 
zone not adequately filled by any of 
ou’ publications. This gap was in the 
intermediate high school years, where 
younger pupils just a from the 
upper grades had not yet fully adjusted 
themselves to the more mature require- 
ments of the senior high school. 

It was also clear that there is a consid- 
erable body of Social Studies teachers 
who, from lack of time, or from unavoid- 
able concentration on several closely re- 
lated subject fields, desir« not a fully 
rounded magazine, but a paper of more 
limited range, giving chief attention to 
current events, with background ma- 
terials drawn from history, government, 
and economics. 

Finally, it is evident that the impera- 
tive demands of the war, and the vital 
part which America must play in the 
great struggle and in the future recon- 
struction of the world society, require 
that all classroom magazines adjust 
themselves to a new understanding of 
world news, world geography and his- 
tory, and public affairs, »oth national 
and local. 

World Week will therefore address 
itself to providing a w2ekly current 
events and social studies paper primarily 
for Grades 9 and 10, in which young 
people may win their way .o a full con- 


sciousness of their civic duties and pa- 
triotic responsibilities, in a period of 
global war. For these young people we 
shall do our best to provide a basis for 
intelligent study and decision in the 
coming crucial years. 





CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 


World Week's Map of the War 
(Pp. 2-3) 


1. Activities for All Pupils: 


The test “How Is Your Geography?” 
(p. 17) should be given first scored, 
Next all members of the class should 
study the world map utilizing the key. 
Each pupil should then be asked ‘o pre- 
pare one map question similar to the 
type in the test. A special committee of 
pupils should then select from these 
questions the 10 most suitable for a re- 
test to be given later in the week. 


2. Topics for Groups and Individuals: 


Collect from daily newspapers de- 
tail maps showing war movements on 
the several fronts. Appropriate maps 
should be mounted on the bulletin 
board and strings pinned from each to 
the point on a world map where this 
action is taking place. 


The March of Events (Pp. 4-6) 
1. Activities for all Pupils: 


The entire class should have a clear 
picture of the significance of German 
conquests in Russia and Egypt. One or 
more pupils could trace on the wall 
map the line of advance German armies 
would take if they were to overcome re- 
sistance in southern Russia and Egypt. 
Members of the class could mark these 
probabilities on the map (pp. 2-3). 


World History in the News (P. 7) 
Activities for the Entire Class: 


Select one member of the class to 
draw a time line on the board. This 
should be divided into at least ten equal 
parts. Mark the left-hand end 1500 B.C. 
Members of the class may then place 
upon this time line the periods when 
Egypt was attacked from without. Bring 
the time line down through 1942. 

List as many reasons as you can to 
show why control of Egypt is vital to the 
United Nations. 


The Crisis in Raw Materials (P. 8) 


Activities for the Entire Class: 


First give and score the test, “The 
Problem of Production” (»p. 17). 





Ask members of the class to name 
items on the raw materials critical list. 
This list should be written on the board. 

Ask for an explanation of “balanced 
production” in terms of hypothetical 
examples. 

Assign the article for general reading 
(p. 8). 

gs the question of why there is a 
difference of opinion about dollar-a- 
year-man services. 

Write out the test on the board and 
re-test. 


The Seven Front War (P. 9) 
Activities for the Entire Class: 


One member of the class should locate 
the Solomon Islands on the wall map 
and trace possible “stepping stones” for 
the reconquest of islands to the north 
and east. Other members of the class 
should follow the demonstration by 
means of the map (pp. 2-3). Members 
of the class may suggest the problems 
facing the United Nations should th 
attempt to seize these mopping Se 

In what respect do you think the 
— raid was important? 

Why does Hitler not use his air force 
to ward off the striking power of the 
air forces of the United Nations in 
western Europe? 

What makes us feel that we are slow- 
ly finding out how to combat the Axis 
submarine menace in the Atlantic? 

Will Japan attack Russia? Give a rea- 
son why Japan might gain by so doing 
and a reason why she may hesitate to 
strike. 


Britain Holds the West (Pp. 10-11) 


World Week will present this year a 
series of 32 articles on the general 
theme, “Geography of the Global War.” 
Each article will deal with a nation or 
geographic region. A list of these ar- 
ticles may be found on rage 8 of this 
section. 

Each article will stress the strategic 
importance of the region discussed, and 
the part it is playing in the war. At the 
same time, an effort will be made to 
teach basic facts about the geography, 
resources, occupations, culture, and po- 
litical system of the country. ; 

The first article in this series deals 
with Great Britain, because she is our 
principal ally, because of her strategic 








position in relation to the whole Euro- 
pean War, and because of the common 
ties of language, culture, wd _ political 


ideas between Britain and America. 


Discussion Questions for All Pupils 
1. How does Great Britairi’s form of 


gars resemble our own? How 
it differ from ours. 


2. What are some signs of a “healthy 
democracy”? 

8. Do you believe that Eire should 
remain neutral, or enter the war? Give 
reasons for your answer. 

4. How fiows the dangers and hard- 
of the Blitzkrieg changed civ‘lian 
life in England? What permanent effects 
in social relations may come from this? 
Fact Question: 
1. What territory is -orrectly called 
England? 
. What territory is called the United 
Kingdom? 
$3. How is the food shortage in 

Britain being overcome? 

4. What is the title of the executive 
head of the British Government? Who 
holds this post at present? 


Inside Washington (P. 13) 
Exercises for the Entire Class: 


wg Kaiser is beginning to build 
what kind of airplanes? For «vhat kind 
of construction work has he been best 
known? 

What difficult problems concerning 
raw materials must Kaiscr solve if his 
airplane problem is to succeed? 

How could such planes as Kaiser 
plans to build help our air power di- 
rectly? 

Topics for further investigation: 

Consult the World Almanac (see 
index, Aviation) and make a line or bar 
graph to show the growth of air express 

uring the past six years. 

Report to the class on the topic of 
“Air Cargo Planes,” after consulting 
“Sky Trucks Coming,” Harpers, July, 
1942. 


Begin now to gather data on avia- 
tion for the classroom files by sending 
to the Air Transport Association of 
America, Washington, D. C., for a free 

y of Little Known Facts About the 
Scheduled Air Transport Industry. 


Latin America and the War 
(Pp. 14-15) 


Exercises for the Entire Class: 


Name the Latin American nations 
now in the war. 

Why is Chile more likely to sever re- 
lations with Germany than is Argen- 
tina? 

Do you think that Chile’s reasons for 
maintaining relations with the Axis are 
sound? Give reasons for your answer. 
In general, how can the Latin Ameri- 





can nations now in the war help the 
United Nations? 

Are there any reasons to make us 
think that Argentina’s preseni stand is 
unpopular in that country? 


Topics for Further Investigation: 


Consult any good, recent high school 
geography and report to the class on the 
topic “The Amazon Basin, Its Problems 
and Possibilities.” Give careful atten- 
tion to natural resources, markets, 
transportation. 

Consult any good, recent American 
history text book and report to the class 
on the topic, “How Our Good Neigk:bor 
Policy Developed.” Explain how this 
policy is now helping us in the war. 


Religious Freedom (P. 16) 


In America, religious freedom was 
obtained only after a long : truggle. Read 
Builders of America (p. 16) and, brush- 
ing up on your American History, dis- 
cuss and answer the following: 

Why did the Puritans drive Williams 
out of Massachusetts Bay colony? 

Did they do so because they were in- 
tolerant or to protect their own religious 
ways in Massachusetts? 

Where did Williams establish his 
colony? 

How did some other early Americans 
regard this colony and what it stood for? 

Can you think of any groups in 
America today who discriminate against 
others because of their religion? 

What early American, other than Wil- 
liams, can you name who helped estab- 
lish religious freedom in colonial times? 

About when was religious freedom 
fairly well established throughout the 
American colonies? 

In what ways are your religious rights 
protected in the United States? 

How has Hitler interfered with re- 
ligious freedom? 


Aviation (P. 18) 


After the class has read the article on 
Aviation and “Inside Washington” (p. 
18) raise the following questions for 
discussion: 

Do bomber and fighter planes alone 
give us the right kind of air power? 

Can combat planes be serviced effi- 
ciently by supply trains and trucks mov- 
ing on the , 

How could the type of planes that 
Henry J. Kaiser plans to build step up 
the efficiency of our combant planes? 

For what other purposes than carry- 
ing supplies can big cargo planes be 
used in modern wartare? 

Give examples to show how the Ger- 
mans use aircraft for many kinds of war 
purposes. 

For additional information consult 
Life, June 29, 1942, and “Sky Trucks 
Coming,” Harpers, July, 1942. 


- 


Headlines of Yesterday (P. 22) 


a. Each member of the class should 
be asked to check the items in the first 
four sections (1932-1939) which seem 
to have led more or less directly to 
World War II. Have them give their 
reasons for checking items. 

b. Can the class suggest any other 
events, not listed, which were steps lead- 
ing toward the war? 


American Education Week, 
Nov. 8 to 14: 


Teachers and pupils should begin 
making their plans now for this annual 
observance. The topic this year will be 
“Education for Free Men.” Materials 
and further information may be ob- 
tained from the National Educational 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
Washington, D. C. 


Key to Tests on Page 17 

How's Your Geography? 1-b; 2-b; 3-b; 
4-b; 5-c; 6-b. 

Britain Holds the West. 1-b; 2-c; 3-c; 
4-b; 5-b; 6-b. 

War Tides in Egypt. 1-T; 2-F; 3-T; 4-F; 
5-T; 6-T; 7-T; 8-F; 10-T. 

Aviation. 1-F; 2-F, 3-0; 4-0; 5-F; 6-F; 
7-O; 8-F; 9-O; 10-F. 

The Seven Front War. l-a; 2-b; 3-b; 
4-b; 5-a. 

The Problem of Production. 1-T; 2-O; 
3-T; 4-T; 5-O. 


VQ AS A TEACHING AID 
WRITE FOR KIT 


The VQ Corps plan, described on 
page 12, is a project to stimulate pupils’ 
interest in the war effort, the aims and 
progress of this war. It is also a teach- 
ing aid, as it Lage pupils an added in- 
centive to study the magazine carefully. 

VQ was evolved after thorough con- 
sideration of what steps World Week 
might take to aid the war effort. We 
believe that the most important and 
most legitimate duty of a classroom 
— is to foster education. Boys 
and girls who have the high morale of 
knowledge will do their bit in the war 
effort more enthusiastically and more 
intelligently. VQ thus reinforces the ci- 
vilian programs of the Government and 
local agencies, and does not in any way 
conflict with them. 

Mechanies of VQ. If you wish to take 
9 in VQ, write to VQ Corps, World 

eek, 226 E. 42d St., New York, N. Y. 
Be sure to state the number of your 
pupils who are taking part. We will 
send you, free of charge, a VQ Kit con- 
taining these items: 

1. A membership card for each pupil. 

2. A supply of VQ monthly award 
stamps. 

8. A classroom record chart, which 
can be posted on the blackboard or 


wall. 
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After the pupils have worked the 
Victory Quiz each week, their scores 
are entered on the back of the sember- 
ship cards. At the end of each month, 


Award stamps are then presented to 
those pupils who merit them. The ques- 
tion of standards in awarding the 
stamps is left entirely to the teacher's 
judgment. We merely suggest that they 
not be awarded indiscriminately, as 
they might lose their incentive value. 

You may want to divide your class in- 
to teams, for VQ competition. The 
classroom record chart is so arranged 
as a facilitate this. 

Note—A temporary record should be 
kept of pupils scores on the Victory 
Quiz in this issue, so that the scores 
may later be entered on the cards 


New Books 


Donald Culross Peattie. 


[| FORWARD THE NATION. By 
(Putnam) 


One oi the most exciting expeditiuns 
in our history was the one made by 
Meriwether Lewis and William Clar 
tor the purpose of exploring the lands 
west of the Mississippi. The expedition 
started in 1805, tt Thomas |jefter- 
son was President, and took three 
years. The stury has fascinated his 
torians and fiction writers alike, for it 
has an epic quality about it that is 
ever he and stimulating to the 
imagination. The well known naturalist 
and scholar, Donald Culross Peattie, 
has tackled the same theme in his new 
book Forward the Nation. 

The expedition, in addition to Clark 
and Lewis, :onsisted of thirty frontier 


2 LOW CLASSROOM 
RATES. 


For 2 or more to one address 
per pupil—per semester (16 issues) 


WORLD WEEK 
ONLY 40c 


MAIL TODAY 


AND YOUR STUDENTS WON’T 
MISS A SINGLE ISSUE 
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soldiers, one Negro, a French trader 
named Charbonneau—Charbonneau is 
the nearest there is to a villain in the 
story—and Charbonneau’s slave wite, a 
sixteen year old Indian girl named Saca- 
jawea. She had been stolen from her 
native tribe, the Shoshone Indians who 
inhabited the far west, when she was 
only » child. Her excitement at joining 
the expedition was in part bathe inte 
her hope of seeing her relatives again. 
But her real value to the was in- 
estimable. Where travelers _ stories, 
dead-reckoning and sextants failed, she 
knew the way. The Shoshone tribe to 
which she belonged were the only ones 
who could guide the band of wanderers 
across the divide. And by a miracle 
thai wouldn’t seem creditable if put in 
fiction form, the Chief of the tribe turns 
out to be the Indian girl’s long lost 
brother! 


SEE HERE, PRIVATE HAR- 
g GROVE. By Marion Hargrove. 
(Holt) 

Theres quite a difference between 
being an editorial writer on a Southern 
country newspaper and being a private 
in Uncle Sam’s Army—at least that's 
what a young man named Marion Har- 
grove found out in a hurrv afte: he 
joined ip 

“Keep one beam of radiant hope 
constantl, betore you,” Private Har. 

ove advises the newcomers in his new 

. “The first three weeks are the 
hardest. You'll drill and drill, a little 
more each day, and when the sergeant 
tries to correct or advise you, you'll 
want to teas his throat out with you 
bare hands. You'll be sick of the sound 
of his voive before an hour has passed. 
The only comfort I can give you is the 
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them wi y and 
eye. They will be ‘rookies’ to you, a 
veteran of almost a month.” 


a fatherl 


POWER. By Major Alexander 
P. de Seversky. (Simon and 
Schuster) 


[| VICTORY THROUGH AIR 


Step by step Seversky takes up each 
of rept battles in the aaa war 
and shows how they were won or lost, 
depending on how air power was em- 
ployed. He emphasizes that one of the 
great shifts of military strategy is under 
way. Both in the kind of airplanes to 
be oe ee ee 
grand aretegy. we today face kind 
of situation that the knights of feudal- 
ism, for instance, encountered with the 
invention of cannon. Always throughout 
history those who did not learn the les- 
sons of a new warfare were defeated. 
And so it is now, Seversky maintains, 
with air power 

No nation, as he says. is better 

uipped to gain supremacy of the 
ait than the Gnited rates, Ss this 
can be done and must be done, as 
told by this pioneer thinker and doer 
in aeronautics, makes Victory Through 
Air Power one of the most fascinating 
and significant books of the day. 
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RADIO PROGRAMS FOR SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER 


SUNDAY 


Invitation to Learning. CBS, 11 :30— 
noon. Mark Van Doren, poet, critic and 
Pulitzer Prize Winner in 1939, acts as 
chairman of a round table discussion of the 
classics, with noted scholars as guests. Sept. 
6, The Theory of the Leisure Class, by T 
Veblen; t. 18, Poems, by William Blake: 

. 20, Bhagavad-Gita; Sept. 27, Les Mis 
erables, by Victor Hugo. 

Womanpower. CBS, 12:15—12:30 
p-m. A pioneer program devoted to the 

lems of work for women in wartime 

Spirit of °42. CBS, 2:00—2:30 p.m. 
Music by service bands with ‘ocumentar\ 
broadcasts from military posts. 

Listen America. NBC, 4:30—5:00 
p.m. Dramatic entertainment with musical 
background emphasizing our need for “vic- 

health.” Produced by the Federal 
of Defense Health and the Wom- 
en’s National Emergency Committee 

Our Secret Weapon. CBS, 7:00—7:15 
p.m. Rex Stout, as “Lie Detective,’ ex- 
poses German propaganda and reveals its 
contradictory utterances. 

This is Your Enemy. MBS, 10:30— 
—11:00 p.m. A series depicting life in 
Nazi-dominated territory, with Bernard 
Schoenfeld, Chief of Radio for OEM and 
WPB, as director. 

They Live Forever. CBS, 10:30— 
—11:00 p.m. Dramatizations of episodes 
in the lives of present war heroes, with 
emphasis on human interest as well as 

ism. 

The Story Behind the Headlines. NBC, 
11:15—11:30 p.m. The American His- 
torical Association cooperates in presenting 
Cesar Saerchinger, who relates the history 
behind the news story of the week. 


MONDAY 


Science at Work. CBS, 9:15—9:45 
a.m. Columbia’s School of the Air, with 
the cooperation of the NEA, Science Serv- 
ice, Science Clubs of America, drama- 
tizes the scientific background of modern 
life, Oct. 5, What Is Science?; Oct. 19, 
Building Machinery; Oct. 26, Liquid 
Power. 

Victory Begins at Home. CBS, 4:15— 
4:30 p.m. Arthur Godfrey conducts an 
informative program relating the — 
ment’s war activities ‘0 the lives of every 
consumer. 

Giants of Freedom. CBS, 4:30—4:45 
p.m. Prominent Americans discuss our 
fighting aims from the viewpoint of great 
Americans of the . Presented through 
the cooperation of Freedom House, Inc. 
and the U. S. Treasury Department. 

Cavaleade of America. NBC, 8:00— 
8:30 p.m. American historical events in 


dramatized form, presented by Du Pont. 


TUESDAY 


Music on a Holiday. CBS, 9:15—9:45 
a.m. Holidays observed in this hemi- 
sphere form the basis of Columbia's 
School of the Air music programs, pre- 
sented with the cooperation of the Music 
Educators National Conference and the 
NEA. Oct. 6, Dedication to Ideals; Oct. 
13, Columbus Day; Oct. 20, Alaska Day: 
Oct. 27, Navv Day. 

Between the Bookends. Blue Network, 
2:15—2:30 p.m. Ted Malone conducts 
a program of music and poetry, ~‘fonday 
through Friday. 

The Nature of the Enemy. CBS, 8:30 
- +8:55 p.m. Dramatized accounts of the 
cruelty and treachery of Axis leaders 
taken from actual records. 

Cheers from the Camps. CBS, 9:30— 
10:30 p.m. A _ variety show, featurin 
talent from our armed forces, siabehon 
by General Motors with the cooperation 
of the War Department and the USO. 
Each week’s program comes from a dif- 
ferent Army Camp, and constitutes an all- 
soldier letter to the folks back home. 


WEDNESDAY 
New Horizons. CBS, 9:15—9:45 a.m. 


Dr. Roy Chapman Andrews serves as 
commentator for Columbia’s School of 
the Air series of historical adventure 
dramas, Pan American Pageant, approved 
by the NEA. Oct. 7, Columbus Eclipses 
the Moon; Oct. 14, Cabot Discovers the 
“Land of God”; Oct. 21, Cuba, Spring- 
buard of Conquest; Oct. 28, Mexico's 
Tragic Emperor. 

Green Valley U.S.A. CBS, 7:30—8:00 
p-m. A dramatized series of sketches de- 
picting the plain citizen’s reaction to the 
war and the effect of war on him. 


THURSDAY 


Tales From Far and Near. CBS, 9:15 
—9:45 a.m. The Radio Committee o1 the 





TUNE IN THIS MONTH 
War 
Time. See your papers for pro- 





All hours are Eastern 
gram changes and special features. 
The programs that are listed here 
are subject to change. 


CBS means Columbia Broad- 
casting System; NBC, National 
Broadcasting Company; BN, Blue 
Network; MBS, Mutal Broadcast- 


ing System. 
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Association for Arts in Childhood cooper- 
ates with Columbia’s School of the Air in 
presenting stories for children of the Amer- 
icas. Oct. 8, Augustus and the Moun- 
tains, Le Grand; Oct. 15, Young Mac of 
Fort Vancouver, Mary Jane Carr; Oct. 22, 
Call It Courage, Armstrong Sperry; Oct. 
29, The Terrible Stranger, Robert M. 
Hyatt. 

Thus We Live. CBS, 9:45—10:00 
a.m. Red Cross activities throughout the 
world, with special emphasis on aid to 
our armed forces at home and abroad. 

America’s Town Meeting of the Air. 
Blue Network, 9:00—9:55 p.m. °°8:30 
—9:30 p.m. beginning Sept. 24. George 
Denny continues as moderator for this 
forum, to be heard from Manchester, N. H., 
Sept. 3; Cambridge, Mass., Sept. 10; Rich- 
mond, Virginia, Sept. 17; Birmingham, Ala., 
Sept. 24. 

The First Line. CBS, 10:00—10:30 
p-m. Informational Navy program, fea- 
turing dramatized accounts of sea history. 


FRIDAY 


This Living World. CBS, 9:15—9:45 
p.m. Government agencies cooperate with 
Columbia’s School of the Air with drama- 
tized accounts of the subject of the day. 
The last ten minutes of the program will 
be given over to student Mite discussions. 
Oct. 9, United Nations; Oct. 16, War on 
the Home Front. 

Report to the Nation. CBS, 7:30— 
8:00 p.m. A non-partisan series on the 
inside workings of the U. S. Government. 


SATURDAY 
Youth on Parade. CBS, 10:00—10:30 


a.m. Reports on constructive wartime ac- 
tivities of boys and girls throughout the 
nation, with songs by the Young American 
choristers and dramatizations by the 
Junior Workshop Players. 

Consumer Time. NBC, 12:15—12:30 
p.m. Experts in the Consumer’s Counsel 
Division of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture answer questions on buying and 
spending. 

On Guard with the Coast Guard. MBS, 
1:15.—1:30. Dramatic stories from Coast 
Guard history, with roles portrayed by men 
of this service. 

Air Youth for Victory. NBC, 3:15— 
3:30 p.m. News items from airplane clubs 
and groups throughout the country. 

Pan American Holiday. NBC, 4:00— 
4:30 p.m. Dick Adams, young American 
research music student, tours South 
American countries and explores their 
music, history, traditions, and customs. 

Commandos. CBS, 8:30—9:55 p.m. 
A documented wartime adventure senes 
based on the adventures of four Com- 
mando youths, all fictional characters. 
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ELECTRONS ON PARADE—Two- 
reel sound film showing the function of 
the radio tube, and the complete process 
of its manufacture and testing. The 
final sequence explains its apes en 
in various devices such as radio and 
eer. telephones, television re- 
ceivers, electron microscopes, broadcast 
transmitters, electrical counting ma: 
chines, sound motion pictures, etc. 
Available for rental without charge 
from William J. Ganz Company, 19 E. 
47th St., New York City, or for pur- 
chase at print cost through the Educa 
tional Department, RCA Manufacturing 
Company, Camden, N. J. 


EVER SINCE EDEN—Three-and-a- 
half-reel sound film, sponsored by the 
H. J. Heinz Company, on the discovery 
and development of the tomato, from 
the time of Cortes’ conquest to the 
present. Farmers and scientists of today 
carry on the work of their predecessors 
to assure us of a more abundant and a 
better food supply. Available upon pay- 
ment of transportation charges from 
your nearest YMCA Motion Picture 
Bureau, or from Wilding Picture Pro- 
ductions, Inc., 135 Argyle St., Chicago. 
Illinois. 


HOW TO READ A MAP—One-reel 
silent film showing how to interpret 
geographical and military maps. Avail- 
able for rental through Walter O. Gut- 
lohn, Inc., 25 West 45th St., New York 
City. 


KNOW YOUR ENEMY—JAPAN— 
One-reel sound film containing infor- 
mation about Japan’s military strength, 
her raw materials, living standards, and 
form of government. This is the first of 
a series of six short subjects, “Know 
Your Enemies—Know Your Allies,” pro- 
duced through the cooperation of the 
American Council, Institute of Pacific 
Relations. Available for rental or pur- 
chase from the Princeton Film Center, 
410 Nassau St., Princeton, N. J. 


SHOCK TROOPS FOR DEFENSE— 
One-reel sound film dramatizing the ur- 
gent need for volunteer fire fighters, and 
showing the training and the role of the 


NEW lentes FILMS 





THE WAR DICTIONARY 


By Louise G. Parry, edited by Albert Parry 


Bothered by new words 
in war news? This new Cc 
dictionary gives complete 


definitions. Its only 





Consolidated Book Publishers, Inc. 
153 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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Auxiliary Fire Fighter. Produced in co- 
—* with the Civilian Defense 

olunteer Office of Greater New York, 
and the N. Y. City Fire Department. 
Available from Brandon Films, Inc., 
1600 Broadway, New York City. 


TARGET FOR TONIGHT—Five-reel 
sound film featuring R.A.F. fliers and 
ground staff in action during the pres- 
ent war. Available through Walter O. 
Gutlohn, Inc. 


THE AIRPLANE CHANGES OUR 
WORLD MAP—One-reel sound film 
demonstrating how air travel has 
brought together distant places on the 
earth. Animated drawings are used to 
describe latitude and longitude in de- 
tail, and full explanations are provided 
of various types of maps from the time 
of Homer to the present. Includes com- 
parisons of systems used by Mercator, 
Mcllweide, and Goode. Available for 
purchase from Erpi Classroom Films. 
1841 Broadway, New York City. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF COM- 
MUNICATION—One-reel sound film 
contrasting the part played by modern 
inventions today with life during the 
pre-electric age. Deals with such inven- 
tions as the battery, ground connection, 
electromagnet, telephone, telegraph, 
cable, wireless, and radio. Available for 
rental or sale from Erpi Classroom 
Films. 


THE WESTERN FRONT—Two-reel 
sound film telling the story of China’s 
fight against aggression, and emphasiz- 
ing the debt which we owe her. Avail- 
able from the United China Relief, 
1790 Broadway, New York City. 


YESTERDAY, TODAY, AND TO- 
MORROW—Three-ree] sound film de- 
picting the romance and history of the 
preservation of foods, and showing the 
lengthy experimentation and research 
carried on through the years by such 
men as Appert, Durant, Pasteur, Under- 
wood, and Heinz. Available upon pay- 
ment of transportation charges 8 
your nearest YMCA Motion Picture 
Bureau, or from Wilding Picture Pro- 
ductions, Inc. 


YOUTH TRAINS FOR AVIATION— 
One-reel sound film on model plane 
biilding, stressing its importance in 
teaching today’s ae the principles 
of flight. Thig is the first of a series of 
classroom aviation films designed to fit 
into the pre-flight training and air con- 
ditioning courses of secondary schools 
and pes Teer by the National Aero- 
nautic Association. Available for sale or 
rental from Bray Pictures Corporation, 


729 Seventh Ave., New York City. 
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IGNACE JAN 
PADEREWSKI 
tm tis aly section’ pidure 


MOONLIGHT SONATA 


Immortalizing the genivs of the greatest 
pianist of all time in a delightful tale of 
music and romance. Paderewski plays: 


Polonaise, A Flat Major, Op. 53 CHOPIN 


Second Hungarian Rhapsody ..... LiSZT 
Minuet in G Major....... PADEREWSK! 
Moonlight Sonata..... . BEETHOVEN 


7 reels, 16 mm. sound. 
Study Guides Available. 





TARGET FOR TONIGHT 


Filmed under fire by the R.A.F. Au- 
thentic . . . thrilling, with a cast of 
R.A.F. fliers and ground staff. 5 reels, 
16 mm. sound. Available on $2.50 
service charge. 


HOW TO READ A MAP 


Map reading made simple. Shows 
how to interpret geographical and 
military maps. Explains use of sym- 
bols. An excellent training film. 1 reel, 
16 mm. silent. Rental $1.50; Sale Price 
$24. 











Send for Catalog of 2500 Enter- 
tainment and Educational 
Subjects. 


WALTER O. GUTLOMN, Inc. 
25 W. 45th St. Dept. HS-14 New York r 
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Ready Now!! 


PRE-FLIGHT TRAINING AND 
AIR-CONDITIONING FILMS 


For Auditorium Showings 


YOUTH TAKES to WINGS 


Produced with the coopération of 


The FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Phila 
Kndorsed and approved h 
NATIONAL AERONAUTIC ASS’N 

tsed by 
CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADM'N 


In the 


to formulate plans for Aviation Edu 


representatives of 


educational convention held 


cation mn the secondary schools 


For Classroom Use 


YOUTH TRAINS FOR AVIATION 1 
METHODS OF FLIGHT 2 
ESSENTIAL PARTS AND TYPES 

OF PLANES 

AERODYNAMICS 

PART 1—-PROPERTIES OF AIR 1 Reel 
PART Ji—LIFT 1 Reel 
PART III—AIR RESISTANCE AND 

STREAMLINING 1 Reel 


Write for descriptive foider 


BRAY PICTURES CORP. 


New York, N 


729 7th Ave 
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7. as never before, it is important that the 
children of America learn more about food 
—its history, preparation and preservation! That's 
why America’s leading educational authorities 
enthusiastically endorse The Story Of Food Preser- 
vation, a complete, authoritative, non-commercial 
book written by Edith Elliott Swank for your 
classroom use. 


Written in a simple, exciting style that will hold 
the interest of every child, this clearly illustrated 
book accurately traces the story of food preser- 
vation from the crude techniques of the stone 
age to the scientific methods employed by the 


Now—For the first time — the complete, 
fascinating history of food preservation is 
brought together in an interesting, under- 
standable 104-page book with 92 big illus- 
trations! Here’s an easy, popular way to 
teach your pupils the background facts on 
food preservation which are of supplemen- 
tal value to the current study of nutrition. 








most modern food plants of today. You'll find 
the entire volume rich in historical and educa- 
tional facts... the story of foods in pioneer 
America, Daniel Boone and the search for salt, 
the journeys of Johnny Appleseed, early hunting 
methods of the Indians—in short, a study of man’s 
quest for perfect food preservation. 


Start your classes on this worthwhile, timely 
project now! Send in the coupon on the next 
page with 25c in coin or stamps to cover cost of 
mailing both The Story Of Food Preservation 
and the Teacher’s Guide to help you in presenting 
the project to your class. 














Accompanying The Story Of Food Preser- 
vation is a helpful Teacher's Guide to give 
you an easy work outline applicable to three 
fields of class room activity: (1) Elementary 
Science (2) Social Studies (3) Home Econom- 
ics. These programs suggest definite prob- 
lems and activities to help both you and 
your students get the most out of this project! 





_eettegs by a select committee of edu- 
cators and based on actual classroom 
experiments, this adaptable Teacher’s 
Guide saves you time and work—shows 
you how to use The Story Of Food; 
Preservation most advantageously. | 





Two Great Movies That Supple- / 
ment This Project Are Now 
Available For Classroom Use! 


“Yesterday, Today And Tomorrow” — This 
dynamic, 3-reei, all-star motion picture 
portrays the dramatic story'of food 
preservation from the time Napoleon first 
cast his shadow over Europe right down 
to modern days. Action of this authentic 
narrative unfolds against the historic back- 
| ground of France, England and America. 





; “Ever Since Eden” takes you across two con- 

| tinents, an ocean and the span of centuries 
to unfold the background of romance and 

strife behind the history of the com.non 
tomato. This 314-reel story of the search 
for better food features an all-Hollywood 
cast of 59, supported by a staff.of 254. 


How To Get These Pictures Free 


Prints of “Yesterday, Today and Tomor- 
row” and “Ever Since Eden”—in 16 mm. 
and 35 mm. sizes—are available to non- 
theatrical audiences without rental charge. 
You may borrow either or both pictures 
by paying the transportation charges cov- 
ering film shipment from Chicago to you 
and return. Reservations should be made 
at least three weeks in advance of the date 
on which you want to exhibit. Write for 
descriptive folders now! Mail all requests 
for folders and pictures to: H. J. Heinz Co., 
Advertising Dept. S-9-A, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Complete for 25c—the 104-page book The Story Of 
Food Preservation plus the Teacher’s Guide (above), 




























a manual showing you how to use the book in 3 
basic fields of study! 

A tN J So That You Can Start Your Classes On 

C ow: This New Educational Project Immediately 









H. J. Heinz Co., Dept. S-9, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me The Story Of Food Preservation and its 
accompanying Teacher's Guide, 1 enclose 25c to cover 
the cost of mailing. 







Name 











Address 






City State. 


This offer is good in U. S. A. only 
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AMERICAN YOUTH AND THE AIR AGE 


A new weekly aviation feature—a series of two-page units 
especially designed for classrcom use. Written by experts 
and illustrated with scores of diagrams and photographs. 
Subjects to be covered include: 


1. Air Power Will Win the War 9. History of Aeronautics 
2. How Air Power Grew 10. Air Geography 


3. Air Defense 11. Weather and Climate 
4. Types of Planes 12. The Atmosphere 

5. U. S. Army Air Forces 13. Aerodynamics 

6. U. S. Navy Air Forces 14. Parts of Planes 


7. Air Ferries 15. Engines 
8. Evolution of Transportation 16. Aerial Navigation 


This weekly series of units forms a simplified textbook on 
aviation and cooperates with the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration and the U. S. Office of Education Aviation Program 
for American Schools. 


WORLD WEEK’S Aviation Series is written by authorities like these: 





Com. E. F. McDonald, Hall Bartlett 


Jr. 


Ut. Col. H. E. Hartney 


The units in this series are written by such experts as: 
Lieutenant Colonel Harold E. Hartney, U. S. A. F. R., 
Washington Editor, Flying and Popular Aviation. 
Lieutenant Commander H. B. Miller, chief of the Training 
Literature Section, U. S. Navy Bureau of Aeronautics. 
mmander Eugene F. McDonald, Jr., U. S. N. R., President 
al the Zenith Radio Corp., and author of Youth Must Fly. 
Hall Bartlett, Chairman, Social Studies Dept., Garden City 
(N. Y.) H. S., and author of Social Studies and the Air Age. 


Major Nathaniel F. Silsbee, Chief of the Information, Re- 
search and Educational Section of the Army Air Forces. 


GRADED TO MEET YOUR WARTIME TEACHING REQUIREMENTS 


WORLD HISTORY IN THE NEWS 


A special department for students of world history in the 
9h and 10th grades by Philip Dorf, instructor of History, 
James Monroe H. S., New York City, and author of This War, 
Ancient and Medieval History, Contemporary and Modern 
European History, and other texts of the visualized history 
series. Topics will include: 

Egypt Through the Centuries 

Russian Invasions 

The Peninsular Campaign as a Second Front 
Turkey and the Dardanelles 

Iran, Iraq and the Middle East 

India and the British Empire 


* * * 


THEME SERIES— 


“GEOGRAPHY OF GLOBAL WAR” 


=/ EUROPE 

° == Sept. 14-19—“Britain Holds the West.” 
Sept. 21-26—“Scandinavia.” 
Sept. 28-Oct. 9—“The Low Countries.” 
Oct. 5-10—**France Conquered and Torn.” Switzerland. 
Oct. 12-17—“Iberia.” Spain, Portugal. 
Oct. 26-3 1—“Italy—Hitler’s Conquered Ally.” 
Nov. 9-14—“The Balkans.” , 
Nov. 16-21—“Russia Fights in the Near East.” 


NEAR EAST 
Nov. 30-Dec. 5—“Middle Eastern Nations.” 
Dec. 7-12—“Which Side for Turkey?” 
Dec. 14-19—“Holy Lands.” 
AFRICA 
Jan. 4-9—“Northeast Africa.” 
Jan. 11-16—“Northwest Africa.” 
Jan. 18-25—“South Africa.” 
(Theme articles of second semester will deal with ASIA 
and the AMERICAS.) 


BUILDERS OF AMERICA 


Full page pictorial biographies of leaders in American 
history presented in the popular picture strip format. De- 
signed for classroom use. Heroes featured will include: 

Nathaniel Bacon John Peter Zenger 
Benjamin Franklin Rogers’ Rangers 
Stephen Decatur George Washington 
Andrew Jackson John Paul Jones 
Roger Williams Charles Goodyear 





...and many other special features now in preparation by Scholastic’s large staff of expert educational journalists. 





THE NEW ALL-SOCIAL 





STUDIES CLASSROOM 








MAGAZINE ... .« 








Don’t miss a single issue con- 
taining units of this practical 
and effective teaching program. 














MAIL YOUR ORDER TODAY—USE 
THE HANDY ORDER CARD BOUND 
IN THIS ISSUE OR THE ORDER 
COUPON ON PAGE 3 OF THE 
TEACHER SECTION. 
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| INSIDE 
WASHINGTON 


OTHING could symbolize better 
the spirit with which America is 
waging war than the way Wash- 

ington has risen to pay tribute to Henry 
]. Kaiser, the maker of dams and ships, 
who now is confident we can beat the 
Axis with flying cargo boats. His plan 
is to lick the Nazi submarine menace by 


-flying United States-produced materiel 


in giant ships of the air to every front 
in thé global war. 

Henry Kaiser is used to overcoming 
opposition and doubt. Nothing pleases 
him more than first having to convince 
someone—or a lot of people—that the 
job can be done. Then he will tear into 
the task, producing the results in less 
time than his agreement calls for. 

That was the way he built Bouldex 
Dam, one of the most gigantic construc- 
tion feats in history. He finished it two 
years ahead of the time stated in his 
government contract. At Bonneville, 
across the wide and swift Columbia 
River, he did what army engineers said 
was impossible. But the Bonneville dam 
is there today to disprove overcautious 
prophecies. 

Mr. Kaiser never saw a ship launched 


© 
Our Capital Correspondent 


INSIDE WASHINGTON, Scho- 
lastic’s weekly news letter from the 
nation’s capital, will mot be a detailed 
news report of national affairs. In- 
stead, it will give you a first-hand, 
colorful story of the forces and per- 
sonalities that are shaping the far- 
flung activities of our Federal Gov- 
ernment. Washington today, at the 
heart of the total war effort, is not 
only the capital of the United States: 
it is the pulsating nerve center of 
the 28 United Nations. - 

Mr. Creighton J. Hill, who will 
conduct this important department, 
knows Washington inside-out. As 
Director of the Washington Bureau 
of the Babson Statistical Organiza- 
tion, he prepares a weekly digest and 
forecast for business men. He is a 
journalist of long and varied experi- 
ence, starting at 16 when he became 
a cub reporter on the Boston Herald. 
He was a foreign correspondent in 
Germany and France during the post- 
war years of Hitler’s rise to power. 





























_ By Creighton J. Hill 


before he went into the business of 
making ships. The man who is known as 
the nation’s No. 1 Shipbuilder today still 
talks of the “front end” of a ship. He 
went into the shipbuilding industry the 
way he tackles everything else—by con- 
sidering it a job of getting the necessary 
equipment. 

Just as Mr. Kaiser smashed to smith- 
ereens the hidebound. traditions and 
time-wasting techniques of shipbuild- 
ing, so he views the building of planes. 
The day before he reached Washington 
to testify before a Senate committee, 
its members had been listening to Eddie 
Rickenbacker, World War I ace and 
now president of Eastern Airlines. 


Eddie Rickenbacker paused in his 
testimony to pay personal tribute to 
Mr. Kaiser. “He is a great builder,” he 
said, “and in his own line he is one of 
the greatest. But he does not know the 
aviation industry and when he says he 
can build cargo planes in a shipyard 
he simply does not know what he is 
talking about.” 

Next day, Mr. Kaiser arrived in 
Washington. Baldheaded, thickset, vig- 
orous, his tremendous exuberance be- 
lies his 60 years. He beamed good 
humor as he glanced around at assem- 
bled Senators. His manner even before 
he started talking was contagious. 

“This guy knows what he's up to,” 
said one Washington newspaperman to 
me before the hearing was scarcely 
under way. And Mr. Kaiser does know 
what he is up to. Before he left Wash- 
ington, he had started the ball rolling 
which will not stop until heavily-laden 
cargo flying boats begin to roar across 
the seven seas laden with the supplies 
of war. 

Mr. Kaiser has now received author- 
ity from Donald Nelson, head of the 
War Production Board, to build 100 
of the 70-ton transports. All he must 
do is to complete the job without tak- 
ing essential materials away from the 
aircraft industry. That’s an almost im- 
possible obstacle. The total will be 
stepped up to 500 as soon as the pro- 
gram is demonstrated to be practicable. 

Mr. Kaiser promises the first of his 
cargo planes not later than next June. 


deliver them. 


Washington observers are betting he'll 


Henry Kaiser represents a new 
of American industrial leader. We led 


one dynasty of leaders during the dec- 
ades following the Civil War. They 
built our railroads, dug for oil, pushed 
back the frontiers, established our finan- 
cial system. They might be symbolized 
by James J. Hill or J. P. Morgan, senior. 
They represented a vigorous, not too 
scrupulous, romantic and swashbuck- 
ling type of American. 

Then came the new men—men like 
Henry Ford. They had the genius of 
invention and organization. They were 
brilliant in their own fields, but pro- 
vincial and often childlike outside of 
these special spheres. 

Today a third type is emerging—well 
integrated, with a sense of perspective. 
Seeing Henry Kaiser and Donald Nel- 
son together, I was struck by a certain 
similarity between the two men. It is 
more than physical. 

Both men have the quiet genius of 
knowing how to survey the total job, 
appraise what is needed, assemble the 
materials, and drive the task through 
with thoroughness and efficiency, with- 
out losing sight of the human element. 

Henry Kaiser’s methods have the in- 
formality of an old shoe. There is no 
pomposity about him. But there is no 
nonsense about him either. He . wants 
the job done—and no fooling. 

He likes people—particularly the 
young men in his organization. He 
gives them every chance to show what 
they have on the ball. He represents 
the type of American who will be called 
upon to help iu the Herculean task of 
reorganizing the world after this war 
is over. He is the 1942 model of the 
American business man. Keep your eye 
on him. 





In ernational News Photo 
Henry Kaiser, who uses assembly . 
line methods to build ships, told 
Senate his plan for cargo planes. 





© Brazil Declares War 
On Germany .and Italy 


N August 22, Brazil became the 

first South American nation to 
eater World War II. On that day, Presi- 
dent Getulio Vargas annaunced that 
Brazil had declared war on Germany 
and Italy (but not Japan). 

Brazil was the only South. American 
country which took part in World War 
I. In 1942, as in 1917, it was the sink- 
ing of Brazilian ships by German sub- 
marines which forced the South Ameri- 
can republic into the conflict. 

A Brazilian ship was bombed and 
machine-gunned near Port Said, Egypt, 
as long ago as the spring of 1941. Ger- 
many apologized for this. But no apolo- 
od were offered for the sinkings which 

an on February 15, 1942. Nineteen 
Brazilian vessels were destroyed be- 
tween that date and the declaration of 
war, five of them in the week before 
war was declared. 

The most important task of Brazil's 
armed forces will be to protect Brazil's 
long coastline. The narrowest part of 
the South Atlantic lies between the 
“bulge” of Brazil and the “bulge” of 
West Africa. And the eastern tip of 
Brazil is being used as the jumping- 
off place for the United States ferry 
and air transport service to Africa. 


Latin America and the War 


When the twenty republics of Latin 
America met at the Rio de Janeiro con- 
ference last January, the question before 
the house was: “What shall we do about 
the world-wide war?” The Rio dele- 
gates took four major steps: They (1) 
recommended that diplomatic and eco- 
nomic relations with the Axis be broken; 
(2) discussed -ways to strengthen the 
defenses of the hemisphere; (3) made 
plans to fight Axis spies and saboteurs 


in the Americas; (4) 
agreed to work 

in developing and ex- 
changing products of 
their mines, fields, and 
factories. 

Seven months have 
passed since the Rio Con- 
ference. Eleven of the 
Latin American countries 
are now in the war.* Most 
of the others have become 
more and more hostile to 
the Axis. They have drawn 
closer to each other and to 
the United States. But 
three of them deserve 
special attention. (We will 
look at some of the others 
in later issues.) 

Only two countries in 
Latin America, Argentina 
and Chile, have failed to 
break off relations with the 
Axis. Why are they out of 
step with their neighbors? 

The largest _ political 
party in Argentina, the 
Radical Party, is in favor 
of cooperating with the 
other American nations. 
So are the Socialists. But 
these Argentine democratic parties are 
badly organized, and as a consequence 
have little political power. 


Argentina Clings to Neutrality 


At the other extreme are the groups 
which are definitely pro-fascist. These 
include many army ‘officers, and several 
fascist organizations like the Alliance of 
Nationalistic Youth. The pro-fascists are 
well organized, but they represent a mi- 
nority of the voters. 

In the middle stands 
Ramon S. Castillo, “the 


President 
Fox” (El 


*Latin American countries now in the 
war are: Brazil, Costa Rica, Cuba, Domin- 
ican Republic, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Salva- 
dor 


Press Ass'n 


Black § 


Workmen taking their noon siesta in 
front of Congress Hall, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. Labor organizations in 
Chile have had the siesta abolished 
because it wasted too much time, 


Zorro), as the Argentinians call him) 
He became full president when the for=) 
mer president, Ortiz, a -democrati¢ 
statesman who had been inactive on acs 
count of illness, died last June. 

Castillo is a clever conservative poli 
tician, a member of the class of large 
landowners which has always run Ars 
gentine politics. The political control 
held by this class would be threatened} 
if the democrats came out on top. Sa 
Castillo plays one side against the others 
Now and then he will make some half. 
hearted move.to help the United Naq 
tions. Most of the time his policies seem 
to favor the Axis. 

Castillo is able to walk the tightropé 
in this way because he has comple 
control over the machinery of politics 
and elections. Democracy works poorly) 
in Argentina. The party that happe: 
to be in control of the government call 
usually manage elections in such a way 
as to keep itself in power. By declaring 
a “state of siege” (something like mar 
tial law) Castillo has been able to sup# 
press all criticism of his policies. 


President Getulio Vargas (white 
met), who led Brazil in decla 
war on Axis, is shown at ma 
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= Until the democrats or the tascists be- 

become strong enough to break Castillo’s 
"hold on the government, Argentina is 
Slikely to remain “prudently neutral.” 
= This pleases the Axis, since it makes it 
possible for them to use Argentina as a 
: - door into the Americas. 










’ Chile Wavers 


Chile is the other Latin American 
= country which has not broken with the 
= Axis. But Chile’s case is somewhat dif- 
= ferent from Argentina’s. 

: Chile has a truly democratic political 
= system, and democratic forces are now 
in control of the government. Chile has 
remained neutral, chiefly because she 
Bis afraid of being attacked by the Axis 
pif she declares war. The “shoe-string re- 
= public” has an unprotected, 3,000-mile- 
Bog coast line on the Pacific Most of 
= Chile’s important. mines and industries 
= are near the coast, within easy range 
= of hostile warships, and Chile herself 
= is unable to defend her long coast line. 
z Recently there have been signs that 
= Chilean opinion was clanging. United 
= States purchases of copper and nitrates 
mm have made Chile more prosperous than 
= at any time since the World War I. 
The United States is doing all it can 
= to relieve Chilean shortages of such 
B® things as gasoline. And we are shipping 
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ree q _— and guns to strengthen the de- 
ns ingge tenses of Chile 









‘lished ae President Rios of Chile has accepted 
time. ae President Roosevelt’s invitation to visit 
me Washington in the fall. This visit may 
= result in a break with the Axis. 
4 _ Mexico Goes to War 
pee S The immediate cause of Mexico's 
on ace declaration of war on June 1, 1942, was 
= the sinking of two Mexican ships by 
olidl § German submarines, and «>ermany’s re- 
© bee © fusal to give any satisfaction. 
vn = But even before this, Mexico had be- 
onal } come so dependent on the United States 
satened ae that the Mexican Government realized 
top. Sol the two countries were in the same boat, 
< and would have to sink or swim to- 
e other, 
ne halfe gether. : ee 
ed Nasi We were buying great quantities of 
>s seer Mexican goods and helping the Mexi- 
Pecans build up new industries. And even 
before Mexico entered the war, the 
ghtrop@@ armed forces of the two nattons were 
= lete cooperating in the defense of the Pacific 
politics coast on the long, barren finger of 
} poorly; ‘Lower California. The Mexicans real- 
rappers ized that their safety and prosperity de- 
ent cal ended on victory for the United States. 
1 a WaYEE The best way to insure that victory was 
eclaring : 


to help fight for it. The Nazi attack 
On Mexican ships was the final push 
which sent Mexico into war. 
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Buenos Aires’ subway station plat- 
prms are decorated with tile de- 
Bigns. Loudspeakers broadcast tango 
music as passengers wait for trains. 
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matoe Basin 
Needs Pioneers 


In the heart of South America lies a 
vast tropical region as large as the 
United States. It extends into six South 
American nations and it possesses un- 
told natural riches. Except for savage 
Indians, its inhabitants are few, and 
most of its riches have never been 
tapped. This is the Amazon Basin. 

The average North American thinks 
ot the Amazon region as a steam- 
ing jungle filled with snakes, headhunt- 
ers and fever. Some scientists have 
stated that it is impossible for white 
men to live in a tropical climate like that 
of the Amazon. 

Earl Parker Hanson, geographer and 
explorer, does not agree with them. In 
an article in the Inter-American Month- 
ly he predicts that this unknown tropical 
region may be the scene of the next 
great migration of pioneers. Part of it 
would be unsuitable for white men. But 
there are vast prairie lands scattered 
through this region which are well 
suited for agriculture and industry. 

“If some explorer had taken one look 
at the Louisiana cypress swamps 400 
years ago,” Mr. Hanson writes, “and 
declared that it was impossible to col- 
onize North America, it would be com- 
parable to what most people think of 
the Amazon.” 

“You may soon see thousands of 
white men starting a great migration 
in the Amazon Basin,’ he goes on. 
“Many will die of malaria, yellow fever, 
or beri-beri. But many thousands may 
stay there to learn the technique of life 
demanded by the tropics to transform 
vast areas from wilderness into relative- 
ly healthful and developed regions.” 

Rubber, Brazil and cashew nuts, tung 
oil and quinine are well-known prod- 
ucts of the Amazon region. But there 
are also “piassata fibers to replace 
Manila hemp, and the new rotenone in- 
secticides that the Amazon Indians have 
known for countless centuries.” 


























Edited by 
Harry B. Murkland 


© Cuba to Have — 
“Little World's Series” 


It won't be long now before the 
Brooklyn Dodgers (maybe) and the 
New York Yankees (almost certainly) 
are battling it out in the 1942 World’s 
Series. Our Cuban neighbors will follow 
the returns as eagerly as we do. Pick 
up any Havana newspaper during the 
summer and the biggest headlines on 
the sports page will say something like: 
“Ocho a cero apabullaron los Gigantes 
a los Dodgers ayer en Polo Grounds.” 
(If you can’t figure that one out, .ask 
your Spanish teacher. ) 

As a matter of fact, the Cubans will 
be having a World’s Series (Serie Mun- 
dial, they call it) of their own in the 
middle of September. This will be a 
World’s Series for amateur baseball 
teams. Eleven American nations have 
been invited to take part in it. Only 
three have accepted the invitation so far 
—the United States, the Dominican Re- 
public and Nicaragua. 

e This will be the fourth time that the 
Amateur World’s Series has been played 
in Cuba. The first series was played be- 
tween England and the United States 
in 1938. Oddly enough the English con- 
verts from cricket won the series, four 
games to one. 

The second series was played in Cuba 
in 1939. Cuba won by Sefeating Nica- 
ragua and the United States. The Cuban 
nine won again in 1940. Nicaragua and 
the United States finished in a tie for 
second place. 

The most exciting of these series was 
played last year in Havana's Tropical 
Stadium. Venezuela won the champion- 
ship by scoring a 3-to-1 victory over 
Cuba in a sensational play-off. Mexico 
finished third in this series, followed by 
Panama and the Dominican Republic in 
a tie for fourth, and Nicaragua and the 
United States tied for sixth. 


Black Star 





_ ROGER WILLIAMS (1603-1683) 


His Little Colony of "Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations” Was a Cradle of Liberty in the New World. 


Y English settlers came 

to the New World because 

they desired to worship God in 

their own way. Back home, 

every person had to belong to 
the Church of England. 

In 1620 a group of Pilgrims, 
known as Separatists because 
they wanted to form their own 
churches, landed at Plymouth 
Rock. About ten years later the 
Puritar:, who wished to ‘purify’ 


in Maryland. 
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MARY BARNARD, WILLIAMS BECAME A POPULAR 
MINISTER AT PLYMOUTH AND LATER AT SALEM. BUT 
HIS LIBERAL VIEWS SOON ANGERED THE PURITANS OF 
MASSACHUSETTS BAY COLONY WHO DISAGREED WITH HIM. 





The Puritans persecuted those 
who: disagreed with Puritan 
ideas. Among those who dis- 
agreed was the young Sep- 
aratist minister Roger Williams, 
who practiced as well as 
preached the ‘Four Freedoms.’ 
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the Anglican Church by chang- 
ing some of its customs, settled 
along Massachusetts Bay. In 
1634 Roman Catholics settled & 


——“¢@_ 
YOUTHFUL ROGER WILLIAMS WAS BE— 
FRIENDED BY THE GREAT JUDGE, SIR 
EDWARD COKE, WHO SENT HIM TO PEM- 
BROKE COLLEGE; CAMBRIDGE, TO STUDY 
LAW. BUT WILLIAMS TURNED TO THE 
MINISTRY, SOON BECAME A SEPARATIST. 
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WAS DELAYED TO SPRING 
ON CONDITION THAT WILLIAMS CEASE HIS TEACHING. 
WHEN HE CONTINUED DISCUSSING HIS VIEWS, AN ATTEMPT 
WAS MADE TO KIDNAP AND SEND HIM BACK TO ENGLAND. 
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EARNED OF THE PLOT, WILLIAMS 
ESCAPED TO THE WILDERNESS AND 
WAS SHELTERED BY THE NARRAGAN- 
SETT INDIANS UNTIL SPRING, WHEN 

HE WAS JOINED BY FOUR FRIENDS. 
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Z)FTER FOUNDING PROVIDENCE IN 
1636, WILLIAMS ESTABLISHED THE 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH IN AMERICA, 
BUT SOON LEFT IT TO BECOME A 
“SEEKER” OR INDEPENDENT. 
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WHE PURITANS SNEERED AT WILLIAMS’ 
COLONY. BUT DURING HIS TIME RHODE 
ISLAND WAS THE ONLY PLACE IN THE 
CIVILIZED WORLD WHERE. PEOPLE 
WERE TREATED WITH EQUAL FAIRNESS 
REGARDLESS OF RACE OR RELIGION! 
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Test your “Knowledge for Victory”! These questions are based on articles in this issue of 
World Week. Perfect score is 100. What’s your VQ? Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 


HOW’S YOUR GEOGRAPHY? 


Underline the correct answer. (Each right answer counts 
5. Total 30.) 


1. The Volga River flows into the (a) Black Sea; (b) Caspian 
Sea; (c) Mediterranean Sea; (d) Persian Gulf. 

2. The Amur River forms part of the boundary between (a) 
India and Burma; (b) Manchukuo and Siberia; (c) Iraq and 
Iran. 

3. Stalingrad is located on the (a) Don River; (b) the Volga 
River; (c) the Dnieper River. 

4. The ports of Archangel and Murmansk are reached by way 

—of (a) the Baltic Sea; (b) the Arctic Ocean; (c) the Indian 
Ocean. 

— 5. The South American nation closest to Africa is (a) Argen- 
tina; (b) Peru; (c) Brazil. 

6. The Aleutian Islands are in the (a) southern Atlantic 
Ocean; (b) northern Pacific Ocean; (c) the Arctic Ocean. 


BRITAIN HOLDS THE WEST 


Underline the correct answer. (Each right answer counts 
5. Total ,30.) 


1. As a result of the war, class distinction in Britain has (a) 
increased; (b) decreased; (c) has not changed. 

2. Britain now grows (a) one third; (b) one half; (c) two 
thirds of her food supply. 

8. The executive leader of the British Government is (a) the 
King; (b) the House of Commons; (c) the Prime Minister. 

4. Fundamentally Britain’s system of government is (a) an 
absolute monarchy; (b) democracy; (c) dictatorship. 

5. Members are elected by the people to (a) the House of 
Lords; (b) the House of Commons; (c) R.A.F. 

6. Eire is (a) a British dominion; (b) an independent nation; 
(c) a British crown colony. . 


WAR TIDES IN EGYPT 


For each of the following items circle the letter T it the 
statement is true, or the letter F if it is false. (Each right 
answer counts 1. Total 10.) 


* For centuries foreign armies have battled for Egypt. 
The first time Egypt was conquered was by Alexan- 
der the Great. 

The Romans ruled Egypt for many years. 

Napoleon was successful in his conquest of Egypt. 
Napoleon was defeated in Egypt by the combined 
action of British and Egyptian forces. 

The British Prime Minister recently visited British 
troops in Egypt. 

Mark Antony lost his power as a result of the Battle 
of Actium in 31 B.C. 

Libya, from where the German forces are attacking 
Egypt, is east of Egypt. 

During the 1800’s Egypt came under the protection 
of Great Britain. 

The Suez Canal connects the Mediterranean and 
Red Seas. 


AVIATION 


Below are 10 statements. Some are statements of fact and 
others are merely some one’s opinion. Circle the letter F 
if the statement is a fact. Circle the letter O if it is an 
opinion. (Each right answer counts 1. Total 10.) 


1. F O New weapons have often changed the course of 
history itself. - 
. F O The invention of gunpowder brought great changes 
in methods of fighting. 
. F O The world voll be better off if airplanes had never 
‘ | been invented. 
. F O Air power alone can win the war. 
: Battleships without a protecting canopy of aircraft 
have been destroyed by enemy planes. 
There are planes today capable of flying to Berlin 
from New York and back without stopping. 
Aircraft carriers will soon be done away with. 
The sea battle of Midway was fought entirely by 
airplanes. 
Airplanes, instead of battleships, should be built. 
The British lost Crete because they had not enough 
sea power. 


THE SEVEN FRONT WAR 


Underline the correct answer. (Each right answer counts 
2. Total 10.) 


1. The greater portion of Russia’s oil supply comes from the 
oil fields around (a) Baku; (b) Maikop. 

2. The main objective of Germany’s armies in Egypt and in 
the Caucasus Mountains is (a) to cut Turkey off from Russia; 
(b) to gain control of the entire Middle East. 

8. America’s first offensive action against Japan was to (a) 
defeat the Japanese fleet in the Coral Sea; (b) occupy the 
Solomon Islands. 

4. The attack on Dieppe by Allied forces (a) was an attempt 
to set up a western front; (b) showed that it is possible to 
establish a landing on the French coast. 

5. Japan might attack Russia from the rear by striking through 
(a) Siberia; (b) Indo-China. 


THE PROBLEM OF PRODUCTION 


Circle the letter T if the statement is true and is defin- 
itely a matter of fact. Circle the letter F if the statement is 
definitely untrue. Circle the letter O if the statement is a 
matter of opinion whether you agree with it or not. (Each 
right answer counts 2. Total 10.) 


1. T F O Orders for the erage of Army and Navy sup- 


plies go through the WPB. 

2. T F O Civilians have too much to say on the WPB. 

3. T. F O The head of the WPB says that the Army and the 
Navy should decide how many cargo planes are to 
be built. 

4. T F O Under the WPB’s new plan for “Balanced produc- 
tion, raw materials for offensive yeapons are to get 
first consideration. 

5. T F O So-called “dollar-a-year-men,” according to some 
critics; ought not to be serving with the WPB. 
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ANY times in‘ history, the 
use of new weapons has 
changed the method of 
waging war. New weapons have 
often changed the course of history 
” itself. 

When fighting men first rode 
horses into battle, they terrorized 
the enemy foot soldiers. Dressed in 
armor, the knight on horseback was 
almost invincible against enemy 
infantry. 

Then came the invention of gun- 
powder and firearms, in the 14th 
century. With his new weapon, the 
gun. the foot soldier was able to de- 
eat the mounted knight. The age of 
knighthood was at an end, and the 
age of modern warfare had begun. 

The new weapon of the 20th cen- 
tury is the airplane. Planes were first 
used during World War I, but most- 
ly as fighters. The bombing lane is 
a new weapon of World War II—the 
Global War. 

Even in peacetime, the airplane 
had changed our idea of world geog- 
raphy. For instance, the man living 
in Des Moines, Iowa, learned that 
his home is as close to Moscow as 
New York is—traveling by air, over 
the “top” of the globe. 

What is the shortest route from 
Tokyo, Japan, to the Panama Canal? 
It is the Great Circle air route, which 
passes over the Aleutian Islands, 
Alaska, Seattle, Denver and Galves- 
ton, Tex. You can trace this route on 
a globe. 

Already we have a few planes that 
can take off from New York, fly to 
Berlin and back without stopping. 
And yet the airplane is still only ‘a 
“baby”—greater planes will be built. 

The importance of the plane has 
been proved in a whole string of bat- 
tles. The Germans moved their in- 
vasion force into Norway in the very 
face of the British Navy—because 
the German planes drove away the 
British ships. 

At Dunkirk, the little British boats 
were able to save the British soldiers 
because the R.A.F. won control of 
the skies. 

At the island of Crete in the Med- 
iterranean, air power swept on to 





IATION... 


¥ New Weapon of This War 





New Series Begins! 


This article is the first of a 
new series on Aviation. Future 
articles will tell of the U. S. 
Army Air Force, the U. S. Navy 
Air Force, Gliding, Model Build- 
ing, and many other subjects. 
“Know Your Planes’’ will also 
be a regular feature of this 
page. Keep ‘Em Flying! 











victory for the Germans. Bombers 
led the attack; then came parachute 
troops, and gliders filled with troops. 

In the Battle of Midway, we shat- 
tered the Japanese fleet because we 
had daring pilots and _ superior 
planes. Although this was called a 
“naval battle,” it was fought en- 
tirely by planes, operating from air- 
craft carriers and from land bases. 
Not once did the U.S. fleet and the 
Japanese fleet come within sight of 
each other. 

In recent years, there have been 
many new inventions in aerial war- 





fare. Some of the more important 
ones are: 

1. The aerial torpedo. § planes 
carry these powerful bombs, which 
strike the target like a shell from a huge 
gun. It was an aerial torpedo which 
crippled the world’s heaviest battleship, 
the German Bismarck. 

2. The bombsight, heart of the bomb- 
ing planes. By using this complicated 
instrument, the bombardier can hit a 
target five miles beneath him with 
amazing accuracy. 

83. The aircraft carrier. It is now real- 
ized that aircraft carriers are more im- 
portant than battleships. Many airmen 
believe, however, that the carrier will 
soon be done away with. Flying boats 
and land-based planes with tremendous 
flying range may take the place of 
carriers. 

4. The dive bomber. This was an 
American invention which the Germans 
adopted and developed. Dive bombers 
have played an important part in all the 
German conquests. 

5. Cannon on planes. The American 
plane Bell Airacobra and the Russian 
Stormovik are two well-known planes 
which carry cannon. 

Can air power alone win the war? 
Most experts agree that it cannot. 
The deciding battles will be -won by 
defeating the enemy's armies on 
land. But in order for our troops to 
advance into these battles, we must 
first have control of the air. 
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TURDY, heavily-armed bomber known for its ability to returh to its base 
although shot full of holes. Was the first American plane in mass pro- 
duction, and among first we sent to Britain. Used by the British Coastal 
Command to protect British shipping and attack enemy shipping. Shielded 


evacuation of British from Dunkirk. A Hudson once captured a U-boat. 
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ORDS! Words! Words! Milhons 
of them girdling the globe on 


| radio waves, filling the newspapers and 


~ 


magazines and books, whispered fur- 
tively in back streets of the conquered 
nations. Words are helping to fight the 
war. Some are new and some are old 
with new uses. This column will bring 
you the meaning and pronunciation of 
these living “Words of the War.” These 
definitions are from The War Diction- 
ary, by Louise G. and Albert Parry, 
Consolidated Book Publishers, Inc., 
Chicago, ill., and are reprinted by per- 
mission of the authors and publisher. 
(ak-ak). Antiaircraft or 
ack-ack anything pertaining to an- 
tiaircraft—such as ack-ack fire. for antiair- 
craft gunnery. The German word for anti- 
aircraft is flak and is used by pilots in 
describing flights over German territory. 


4 (al i ga tér). A motor- 
alligator pte, capterpillar-tread 
arn.oured barge capable of operating on 
laud and water. Carrying a 7,000 pound 
load it can speed 10 miles per hour in 
water and 25 miles per hour on land. The 
Marines use it for shore assault and arm it 


© w**! light cannon and heavy machine-guns. 


‘cruising radius 


(bdoch er). The com- 
butcher‘: barber in the army 


or (sometimes) the doctor. 


(kroz ing 
ra di is). 
The maximum distance from a given point 
(governed by tuel capacity) an airplane or 
ship may travel, perform its mission and re- 


turn. eo 
(e bot). A German motor 


E-boat torpedo boat carrying depth 


charges and used as a submarine chaser. 


| Also used against convoys. 


| British usage of the word. 


o_, ° (jé 6 pol i tiks). A 
geopolitics Ni; Kory of po 
litical geography, devised by Professor Karl 
Haushofer, and preaching war and con- 
quest as the inevitable results of Germany’s 
physical condition. 


. (gé ril 4). One of an 
guerrilla irregular force fighting 
the enemy in small bands. Guerrilla war- 
fare is usually conducted within the en- 
emy’s territory. 

2 (lé 4 z6n). Linkage, coop- 
liaison eration, snptitilly -setihedy. 
to secure proper coordination and coopera- 
tion between different units in campaign 
and battle. It is accomplished by the 
interchange of officers and men and the 
interchange of information by all available 


| Means. 


lér i). A four wheeled truck 


( 
lorry for transporting heavy loads. A 


































@ Yes, it’s Vitamin B, 
that converts the foods 
we eat into keen, live-wire 


energy. 

Recognized as a good 
source of this Energy- 
Vitamin (per ounce as 
eaten) is Nabisco Shredded 
Wheat, the cereal that 
gives you all the energy 
of good whole wheat. 


















@ Each morning sail into a break- 
fast of Nabisco Shredded Wheat 
and milk—get that refreshing nut- 
like flavor of toasted whole wheat 
—and know you've a breakfast that 
helps keep you in the pink. 


















Baked by NABISCO...NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 











Television inh 
supply. Non- 
breakable barrel. 


Parker Vaumet. 
ic pens are $5.00 
and $8.75. 


matic. 











































A Parker gives 
you extra large 
ink capacity... 

pocket-level 

Military Clip 


@ Hint to the folks 
-.use your gift 
money—get hep 

with a smooth-writ- 
ing Parker Vacumatic! 

With no rubber sac, 


this pen holds more ink 
—won’t run dry in the 
classroom. That tip of 
costly osmiridium writes 
with velvety smoothness — 
won’t wear scratchy in a life- 
time! Try the Parker Vacu- 


$5 and $8.75. Parker 


“51” pens: $12.50 and $15. 


Parker 


2D-VACUMATIC ==> 


drying ink for easier, faster writing. 


Conr. 1942, The Parker Pen Co., Janceville, Wisconsin 














| SPORTS | 


UNCLE SAM'S 
ALL-STARS 


Te man with the top hat and 





long white whiskers—Uncle 

Sam—is giving the football 
world something to cheer about 
these days. He is the power behind 
two of the greatest football teams 
in the land. 

They are known simply as the 
West Army All-Stars and the East 
Army All-Stars. Nearly every player 
is a former All-American college 
star; all are now soldiers. They are 
playing a series of benefit games for 
Army mens aged Relief, the fund 
which provides for soldiers’ families. 

Both these teams were hand- 
picked by two former college coaches 
now in the Army. Col. Bob Neyland, 
ex-coach at the University of Tennes- 
see, picked the Eastern team. Maj. 
Wallace Wade, who coached at 
Duke University, chose the West- 
erners. 

This was a tough job. The coaches 
knew some of the players, and where 
they were stationed. But many others 
had to be tracked down. 

From the colleges these men at- 
tended, the coaches obtained home 
addresses. Next they sent letters to 
the parents asking for their son’s 
whereabouts. The final step was get- 
ting furloughs for the players. 

Tommy Harmon of Michigan, 
who was the best touchdown maker 


2» 


Carroll Phow service 


They’re in the West Army All-Stars @ 
now! “Jap” Davis, former Duke star, @ 


plows through hole made by “Tex” 


Hauser and Joe’Routt of Tex. A. & M. * 


ot the 1940 season, was in the mid- @ 
dle of a flying course and could not 


leave camp. Other stars were in 
Officers’ Training School. But most 
of the players were granted fur- 


loughs. 


From near and far they came— #y 
from Alaska, Iceland, Hawaii, and @ 
many states of the U.S. The East} 
pitched camp at Yale University in] 3 ire 
New Haven, Connectitut. 1 he West- 3 
themselves at home 


erners made 
at Pasadena, California. 


CHOOSING UP 


When the coaches were picking? 
fullbacks, two men were on both# 


their lists—“Jarring” Jim Kimbrough, 


the best college fullback of 1940, : 


and Norm Standlee, the outstanding 
professional fullback of 1941. 


The Colonel and the Major did the ie 
sporting thing. They tossed a coin. ¥ 
The Colonel won and chose Stand-# 
lee. Kimbrough went to the Major's” 


Westerners. 


The coaches even swapped play-§ 
ers! After the first week of practice, | 
Col. Neyland found that he needed 
a hard-blocking halfback. He sent a¥ 
telegram to Maj. Wade. The Major§ 
promptly dispatched one of his spare @ 
halfbacks—Lieut. Harold Van Every, a 


a former All-American at the Uni- 

versity of Minnesota. 
The All-Star teams 

against the nation’s best professional 


teams. The East Army All-Stars will 





play three games, while the West 
Army All-Stars will play five. 
—H. L. Masin, Sports Editor, 
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' the day. As the disgraced player turned 





q by again some evening and we'll chew 
pthe fat together.” 
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You Said itl 


It happeried at one of those 42d St. 
movie houses some time ago. The pic- 
ture was a particularly bad Western 
that probably had been finished in 72 
hours, with no retakes—five lines of 
dialogue, a shot, more dialogue, more 
shots, then a rousing “They went that- 
a-way!” 

At a particularly gripping part ot 
this epic, the blonde heroine turned to 
Hero Tim McCoy and said, -or rather 
recited: 

“Oh, Tim, how can you ever forgive 
me for the way I’ve acted?” 

From deep in the balcony roared a 
caustic voice: 

“How can anybody forgive you for 
that acting?” 


PM 
This Is the Army 
(Roll Call Dept.) 
Fort Riley, Kan., has a Private 


Major Turner and a Private Lieutenant 
Jones. And when Private Major Turner 
becomes Major Major Turner, and 
Private Lieutenant Jones becomes 
Lieutenant Lieutenant Jones, they'll 
have to get a Sergeant double-talk to 
straighten things out. 


When Private Green was transterred 
from the paint shop at Mather Field, 
Cal., his place was taken by Privates 
Black and Brown, which is very fitting, 
but- 

Camp Lee, Va., recently drew a 
Private Lee Camp... . | And at San 
Angelo, Texas, they're training an avia- 
tor named A. Viator. 

N. ¥. World-Telegram 


Too Late 


Maestro Arturo Toscanini, who is so 
familiar with classical music that he 
conducts without a score, is still un- 
familiar with American slang. At one 
of his radio rehearsals the excitable 
conductor became so annoyed with one 
musician that he dismissed the man for 
to leave, he curled his and 
muttered: 

“Aw, nuts!” 

“Enough!” cried 
Toscanini. “Leave 
late for apologies!” 


lip 
the volatile Mr. 
at once! It is too 


Milwaukee Journal 


Whale of a Time * 


Said one Eskimo to another: “Drop 


1942 Model 
Customer (in automobile _ sales- 
room): “Say, this car hasn’t any 


gasoline tank!” 
Salesman: “That's right, sir. It’s our 


newest model—we call it the Ickes.” 
Grit 


Whiz Kid 


Visitor: “Don’t you like that poem, 
‘Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star’?” 


Whiz Kid: “No. Why wonder about 
the elements of a star when a sim 
spectrum analysis solves the question?” 


Three Strikes 


Papa Q.: “Didn’t I hear the clock 
strike three when you came in last 
night?” 

Susie Q.: “Yes, Dad. It started to 
strike eleven but I stopped it so you 
wouldn’t be disturbed.” 








Wirn the play-off game com- 
ing up next week, Lefty and I 
had a lot of stuff to talk about. 
I didn’t realize how long we 
were tying up the telephone — 
and, of course, I had no idea 
the Air Raid Warden was trying 
to reach Pop all that time. 


Pop was firm, but fair, when 
he found out. 


“Son,” he says, “baseball’s 
pretty important — but some 
other things are important, too. 
The telephone’s doing so many 
jobs for so many people these 
days that all of us ought to 
answer promptly —and not 
hang on the line any longer 
than we have to.” 

That makes sense to me. I’m 
cutting my calls short — start- 
ing last night! 
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You'll Want To 
KNOW About eee 


HOW THIS WAR LOOKS TO A SOL- 
DIER .. . and you'll get the real inside 
story of life in the army in WORLD 
WEEK’S Letters from the war fronts 
and true war action stories. 


Bie Raed 2 MS 


WHAT THE AIR AGE WILL BE LIKE 
-.. and how it'll effect your future—are 
a few of the things you'll find out in 
WORLD WEEK’S Aviation series with 
seores of pictures and drawings. 
* * + 

. - «e AND THESE ARE JUST TWO 
of WORLD WEEK’S features you'll 
want to read every week so you can be 
right up on what’s going on these days. 


Y 


WHEN YOU SUBSCRIBE TO 


WORLD WEEK 
YOU GET REAL EX7RA VALUE! 


16 BIG 


\99U ES 


AT THE SAME PRICE 

YOU PAY FOR OTHER ! 

CLASSROOM MAGAZINES: 
SBE YOUR TEACHER TODAY! 





HEADLINES OF 


YESTERDAY 


World News Looking Backward 


TEN YEARS AGO THIS WEEK (1932) 

Sept. 14. Roosevelt and Hoover 
square off for Presidential election. 

Adolf Hitler’s National Socialists hold 
230 out of 607 seats in newly elected 
Reichstag, which is dissolved by Chan- 
cellor Franz von Papen. 

Mahatma Gandhi stirs India’s mil- 
lions by hunger strike while in prison. 


NINE YEARS AGO THIS WEEK (1933) 

Sept. 15. After six months of the 
New Deal in office, A. F. of L. reports 
2,000,000 workers back to work, though 
11,000,000 remain unemployed. 

Speaking at Nuremberg, Hitler, now 
in power, tells 10,000 Nazi delegates 
that democracy has failed. 


SEVEN YEARS AGO (1935) 

Sept. 18. Italy masses troops to in- 
vade Ethiopia while Europeans evacu- 
ate Addis Ababa. The League of Na- 
tions debates plans for “ecoremic sanc- 
tions” to restrain Mussolini. 


Ww Ww w w 


FOUR YEARS AGO (1938) 

Sept. 15. As the Czechoslovakian 
crisis rises to a climax, Prime Minister 
Chamberlain of Great Britain flies) 
to Berchtesgaden and learns Hitler's 
terms—the surrender of Sudetenland 
by Czechoslovakia. Two weeks later at 
Munich he pays the price. 

The German-American Bund urges 
upon U.S. citizens aloofness from all 
foreign entanglements. 


THREE YEARS AGO (1939) 

Sept. 17. Hitler’s mechanized legions 
and Luftwaffe pour destruction on War- 
saw in the first. act of World War II. 
President Moscicki, Marshal Smigly- 
Rydz and the Polish Government flee 
to Rumania,-and Soviet troops occupy 
eastern Poland. 


ONE YEAR AGO (1941) 

Sept. 19. German troops cross the 
Dnieper and capture Kiev, capital of 
the Russian Ukraine. 


Ww Ww Ww Ww 


WHO'S WHO -woRLD NEWS 


Gandhi-Indian Leader 


Mohandas _ K. 
Gandhi's civil dis- 
obedience cam- 
paigns have been 
wielded against 
the British ever 
since 1919 with 
one motive — to 
drive the British 
out of India. 
They have result- 
ed in_ rioting 
among his followers, despite his pleas 
of non-violence. 

Born into the caste of moneylenders 
72 years ago, Gandhi began the practice 
of law in South Africa when a young 
man. After 17 years he returned to In- 
dia, and rose to the leadership of the 
Indian National Congress. 

His scrawny frame and _ strange 
white robes make him appear weak, 
but he is actually hard as nails. His 
wife, barely five feet ta!’ and older than 
he, has been his fellow-sufferer through- 
out the years. They have three sons, 
the youngest of whom is 27. 


GANDHI 


“Tiger” Chennault 


€hinése ad- 
vances in south- 
east China are 
being made with” 
the help of the 
U. S. Army Air 
Force in China, 
under the com- 
mand of Briga- 
dier General 
Claire Lee Chen- 
nault. 

Before World War I, Chennault 
taught school in Louisiana. In 1917 he 
became one of the Army’s top pilots. 
After the war he “stunted” with a flying} 
circus. Retired as colonel in 1937, he 
was dragged from his farm by two 
friends who interested him in China’s 
plight. 

Under Chennault’s leadership, the 
American Volunteer Group of flyers 
was formed. They became known a 
the “Flying Tigers.” This group was 
replaced by the U. S. Army Air Force 
in China after we entered the war, and 
Chennault was given full command. 


CHENNAULT 
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“FOLLOWING the FILMS 
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WORLD WEEK Recommends: “““ Tops, don't miss ““” Worth 
while. “ So-so. No check: Proceed at your own risk. 








THE PIED PIPER. (20th Cen- 
tury-Fox. Directed by Irving 
Pichel. Produced by Nunnally 
lohnson.) 


IF YOU SAW Monty Woolley in The 
Man Who Came to Dinner, you'll re- 
member him as a sneering old fraud in 
a wheelchair. He changes his spots radi- 
cally in The Pied Piper to play a kind 
but crotchety Englishman whose fish- 
ing holiday in France is interrupted by 
the German invasion. 

The Englishman decides that his 
place is at home, he -Iping his own coun- 
try. Although he doesn’t like children, 
he grudgingly agrees to take two British 
youngsters, pee by Roddy McDowall 
and Peggy Garner, back to London. 

Getting home proves to be no simple 
matter. The swift advance of the Ger- 
man army stops the Paris train halfway 


vve 


- to its destination. The Englishman and 


his charges have to change to a bus, 
which is in turn bombed and strafed. 

Although he manages to get the chil- 
dren out of the bus safely, the English- 
man finds his troubles are far from over. 
Three more children, orphaned by the 
war, have attached themselves to his 
flock. To make things worse, the Nazi 
Gestapo heads think him a spy. 

The Gestapo catches Pied Piper and 
waifs and—You'll want to see the pic- 
ture to find out how the Englishman 
gets the better of the Nazis. 


MRS. MINIVER. (M.G.M. Di- 
rected by William Wyler. Pro- 
duced by Sidney Franklin.) 


HERE IS A PICTURE which makes no 
pretense at glamor or sophistication. It 
is a straightforward account of an ordi- 
nary English family’s experiences on the 
“home front” of the war. The situations 
ave natural and believable, yet the film 
has moments of excitement which few 
recent productions have equaled. 

If you read Jan Struther’s book of 
the same name, you will remember it as 
a delightful collection of rather whimsi- 
cal essays about Mrs. Miniver, her 
family, and the world. The movie uses 
the same characters and some of the 
same incidents and weaves them into an 
absorbing drama. 

Tops for dramatic intensity is the 
long, almost silent Scene between Mrs. 
Miniver (Greer Garson) and the 
wounded Nazi flyer who forces her to 
feed and shelter him. There could 
hardly be a more natural use of pathos 


ak ad 





Fleeing before the German invasion 


‘ are the Pied Piper and his charges. 


than that in the return of Mr. Miniver 
(Walter Pidgeon) from Dunkirk. The 
episode in which an unassuming train 
man wins the prize for the handsomest 
rose over the traditional victor, a 
crotchety old noblewoman, is enhanced 
by excellent character performances 


Movie Check List 
“ “ ” (Tops: Don’t Miss) 
The Pied Piper. Mrs. Miniver. Pride of 
the Yankees. Magnificent Ambersons. 


“ ” (Worthwhile) 
Bambi. The Major and the Minor. Tales 
of Manhattan. Wake Island. Talk of the 
Town. 
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Show the complete 
election of Pi Se ~~ Sea rd 
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Ea SAMPLES 
on Approval 
225 Clittord, Dept. 6 699, Rochester, N.Y. 








VICTORY PACKET FREE—Includes stamps from Tan 

ganyika—Brttish Cayman Islands—Animal—Scarce Baby 
egg gy en v ee Stamps 
—with Big Catalogue—all free—send 5c for postage 
GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. 8B, TORONTO, CANADA. 


For Accurate Play ... 


ARMOUR’S 


TESTED GUT 


We prove these strings hold 
uniform high tension ! 
Armour’s Strings keep their high tension, 
through set after set of grueling tennis! 
We prove this with an impartial machine 
that measures the actual drop in liveli- 
ness... Just one of the tests made with 
Armour’s ‘‘torture-machines” to show 
these strings have big extras in strength, 
speed, resiliency and long wear ! Specify 
Armour’s Tested Gut for your next 

stringing job! 
6 Tested Armour Brands 
GOLD STAR e TILDEN JUNIOR 
VARSITY © SUPER SPECIAL ¢ DAVIS CUP 
TILDEN CHAMPIONSHIP 
Ask your dealer to show you Hall frames — 
the original laminated tennis rackets. 


PATENTS, TRADE-MARKS 
invent for Victory to Save Materials 
Protect Your Valuable Assets 
Expert Service. 

LESTER L. SARGENT 


istered Patent A y 














1115 K St., Washington, D. C. 





LEARN oiive CARTOONING | 

Same sim utied 1 Method that has helped train = 
creato Jon & Pirates “Wash Tubbs,’’ = 
winnie “winkte,” 


mi oth: 

for Picture Chart 

aliity). and full details. (state age.) 
LANDON SCHOOL, 4249 Nat. Bidg. 








Take ‘anil 


OF LOW CLASSROOM RATES 


ONLY 40c 


For 16 Big Issues of 


WORLD WEEK 


Subscribe Through Your Teacher 
TODAY 








BASEBALL BAT PEN-PENCIL tad 


with Insignia 


YANKEES 


= 


congas Teams! 





SROWNS 
ATHLETICS 













Leckheed “HUDSON” Bomber 
The Ferry Command has flown 
more Hudsons overseos than any 


ore used in this model, typical of 
C-D’s masterful engineering. 


Widely used by crack American and 
Allied pilots over the Pacific, and in 
the Australian patrol. Beautiful 4934” 
model correctly and minutely detailed, 





* 


Huge 7 Ft. CONDOR Socrer 
You con't get a better design for 
learning principles of mas + 


Kit VE-5019 


Cleveland Models Put the “Fun” in Learning Aviation 


Our corres ence files are packed 
with letters from top-ranking pilots, bom- 
bardiers, instructors, cadets-in-training, 
etc., to say nothing of aviation me- 
chanics of every class, lauding the pre- 
training advantages that the building 
of C-D Models has given them. The big 
variety of C-D Model Kits offers excel- 
lent educctional opportunfties in learn- 


ing plane construction, part names, § 
identification, specific reasons for 
plane designs and structural 
flight theory and general aerona 
chanics, etc. 

Aviation training cannot be learned 
books alone. Either take a ground 
course—or start the easy, inexpensive 
building Cleveland-Designed Models! 





| 


with retractable landing gear, and 
‘full dress’’ of camouflage. Flies fast 
and furiously with its ‘‘full load of 
eggs’’. C-D Master Kit SF-95....$7.50 


15 AUTHENTIC CLEVELANE 
DESIGNED MASTER MODE 
OF WORLD WAR Il PLANE 





America’s Most 
Famous Gas 
Model 


Ideal for Class Study 


REARWIN SPEEDSTER 


These designs (in kit form) embody an 
ing amount of “nowhere else procurable 
thentic detail—typical of Cleveland’s 23 
of painstaking research to produce the 
models possible—magnificently suited for’ 
cational purposes. Such features as easil 
Retractable Landing Gear, Surface Rad 
Exposed Superchargers, Detailed Machine 
Cannons, Bombs, etc.—all* expected 
details—are standard with all Clevela 
signed (C-D) Master Models. Each model is 
miniature course in full-size aircraft constr 


73—British ‘‘SPITFIRE’’ Fighter. 2754” 
74—German ME-109 MESSERSCHMITT Fighter. 
241," 


75—Grumman ‘‘SKYROCKET’’ Shipboard Fight-. 


er. 3142 
76—Bell ‘‘AIRACOBRA‘’ Cannon-plane 
254%." 


77—Curtiss P-40 ‘‘TOMAHAWK"' Fighter. ia 
78—Howker ‘‘HURRICANE’’ Night Fighter. 30” 
79—Vought- _—— “*CORSAIR’’ Fighter. 

30 3/16” " 
80—SBC-4 Curtiss 

Bomber. 2514" 
81—Republic P-47 ‘‘THUNDERBOLT’ High Al-” 

titude Fighter. A ‘‘battleship’’ in weight 

and fire power. 303/;,”... ’ 
83—Grumman F4F *‘ WILDCAT’” Fighter. 26%," 
84—German JU-87 STUKA Dive Bomber. 

34” 


85—Lockheed P-38 ‘‘LIGHTNING’’ Fighter. 
The World‘s Fastest. Super-detailed. 3834” 
87—Brewster ‘‘BUFFALO’’ Fighter. 2614,”.......... 
89—Douglas SBD-3 ‘‘DAUNTLESS’’ Shipboard® 
Dive Bomber, World‘s hardest-hitter. 3054” 
91—North American ‘‘MUSTANG” (‘‘APACHE”* 
Fighter. 27 3/16” 








ing flight. Big 643,” scale cabin 
~ model. Kit GP-69 (with- 
out motor) $8.5 





| a 
“MILE FLIER” TRIBUTE SERIES—Cliass ‘‘C’’ 
span or over: Cabin Cl; Stick C2; Low Wing G 
Type C4; R.O.W. Stick Amphibian C5; Gli 
Each worth 2 to 8 times its price, Each only... 


* 


CURTISS GOSHAWK FIIC-2 
Navy shipboard fighter. Most ry 
area 4 “‘detail’’ model in the a ( 
entire line. Prize-winning ex- 
Sinitten model aust MAGUEY Cider 

: nusually good model of a secondary 
Span 23%". Kit SF-49, $3.00 type glider. Patterned after ‘‘Baby‘’ ; ill d 
An excellent project for develop- Bowlus. Easily made. Kit VE-5018 never again will goo 
ing fine craftsmanship. 50< ‘ . ’ model builders be satis- 
i fied with all-balsa models. 


80”. 

GP-5017 

PLAYBOY 

span. Class *’ 
GP-5006 2.9. 
Baby PLAYBOY. 33”. 
Class ‘‘A‘’. Kit GP- * 
5008 $1.00 
(Motors not included) 


VICTORY MODELS 
| Though made of substi- 
tute materials, they are 
so much stronger and bet- 
ter that we predict that 
X-ACTO KNIFE 
No. 1. With blade for cutting out all model 


eee ra) 


7 CLEVELAND MODEL a ‘SUPPLY co., INC. * 
4508B700 Lorain Avenve, Cleveland, ’ Ohie 


Enclosed is remittance of $ for which please rush 
Kits and Catalog checked below: 
) 80—$3.50 ( ) 95—$7.50 ( 
) 69—$8.50 [ 
) 5006—$2.95 ( 
) 5008—$1.00 ( 
) 5017—$4.95 ( 
) 5018—50c< [ 
) 5019—$1.00 ( 
) C1—25¢ 


Send 5c for Latest Catalog, No. 
featuring complete line of Cleveland-D 
Models, Supplies and Parts. Send 5c. Ne 


CLEVELAND MODEL & SUPPLY CC 


“World's Largest Makers of Quality 
Aircraft—Since 1919” 


45688700 Lorain Ave., Cleveland, 


2 


If your dealer can’t supply you, send check 
or money order—cash at your own risk (no 
stamps). Minimum order, $1. No CODs. 
Shipments to Canada or Mexico, add 10%. 
For Parcel Post Special Delivery in U. S. 
only, add 25c. Ohio residents, add 3% 
sales tax. All kit contents and prices subject 
to change or cancellation wifhout notice. 
Usual C-D “Lighting Service” guaranteed. 


: 


) C2—25¢ 

) C3—25¢ 

) C4—25c, 

) C5—25¢ 

) C6—25¢ 

) X-Acteo—50c 
) Cutalog—5< 


i 
3 


“meen ae ann eee 
ee ee ee ere 


TOWN & STATE... 
2 print name ond- address ‘plaial; “And somber: on_orders : le 
on aa inelode 15¢ postage, ghatale. Aad come be auned es 
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